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Main Entrance of the Washington Church 


The main doors of the Universalist National Memorial Church 
were thrown open Palm Sunday, April 13, 1930. For the 
first time the members of the congregation on their way 
to Sunday worship passed under the lovely tym- 
panum showing Christ the teacher. A new 
chapter in the history of our church be- 
gan. An account of this first ser- 
vice appears in this issue. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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DOOLITTLE HOME LUNCHEON 


Some seventy-five interested men and 
women were the guests of the Campaign 
Committee of the Doolittle Home at the 
University Club on Monday, April 7. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend presided, and in- 
troduced as the first speaker Dr. Charles 
Conklin, whom he happily described as a 
dreamer of beautiful dreams with a ca- 
pacity for making them come true. 

“The Doolittle Home,’’ said Dr. Conk- 
lin,” was not a dream; it was a prayer, 
uttered out of the tragic necessity of a 
life-long Universalist whom I found friend- 
less and penniless and needing just such a 
refuge. It wasa prayer which has found an 
answer out of the generous hearts of Uni- 
versalists. It is not only a going but a 
growing proposition, and to-day we are 
asking only for enough to keep it growing 
as well as going.’’ 

“The next speaker,’ said Mr. Friend, 
“Ys one who is helping us all to make our 
dreams of a greater and nobler Universalist 
Church come true: Dr. Roger F. Etz, Sec- 
retary of the Universalist General Con- 
vention and Superintendent of Churches.” 

“Some one told me recently,’’ said Dr. 
Etz, “that he was appalled at the number 
of calls that were coming to Universalists 
from the various church organizations. I 
thank God that as Universalists we are 
beginning to get vision and consecration to 
see the many things we ought to do, and 
beginning to be generous enough and con- 
secrated enough to do the things the times 
and our faith demand of us. Let us get out 
of the attitude of can’t into the atmosphere 
of can. We are beginning to be as big as 
our name and our faith. Let us not only 
have a vision of brotherhood as big as our 
faith, but let us co-operate as a team and 
put over in the next few weeks this splendid 
and concrete manifestation of our faith in 
our faith.”’ 

“To succeed in this, as in anything else,” 
said Mr. Friend, ‘‘we need a leader, though 
the leader needs us not less, and in this 
particular campaign we have a devoted 
leader in the person of the Rev. Charles 
Haney.”’ 

“T am giving my services to this cam- 
paign,’’ said Mr. Haney, “not only because 
J believe profoundly in the work of the 
Doolittle Home, but because I know this 
campaign can succeed; for, to be frank 
with you, I can not afford to have my name 
associated with afailure. I know also that 
nothing will help our individual churches so 
much as to engage successfully in this 
enterprise. 

“How can we do it? We have had 
twelve hundred individual. contributors to 
the Doolittle Home in the last five years. 
We need fifty thousand dollars to complete 
the proposed addition, which will enor- 
mously increase the effectiveness of the 
home. Now $50,000 divided by 36 equals 
1,400 contributors at $1 per month for the 
next three years. Js there the slightest 
question of the ease with which the Uni- 


versalists .of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island can do this? Yet the result of doing 
it will be that your people and others will 
say, ‘I am proud to belong to the Universa- 
list Church because it is doing this.’ 

“This campaign will be concentrated 
into ten days. In eighty-one churches 
models of the new home will be exhibited, 
and local committees will offer the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to those who I am sure 
will want to have a part in this movement.’’ 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose called the attention 
of those present to the fact that the popu- 
lation to be served by the Doolittle Home 
was about the same as that of Greater New 
York, yet the Chapin Home raises as much 
every year for its support and maintenance 


as we are asked to contribute for the up- 
“Of 


building of our own _ institution. 
course,”’ he said, “‘there can be no question 
of our doing it!’’ 

Dr. Lowe said he was profoundly inter- 


ested in this campaign, first of all because — 


it was a worthy cause, expressing a little 
real brotherhood, and second. because the 
plan for raising the comparatively small 
amount is so simple and direct that it 
ought almost to come by itself. 

Some thirty-five or forty churches were 
represented at the luncheon, and the min- 
isters and delegates pledged eager and en- 
thusiastic support to the campaign. 

* * 


THE 1931 UNIVERSALIST GOOD 
WILL TOUR 


At the Washington Convention it was 
suggested that great good could be ac- 
complished by a Good Will Tour of Uni- 
versalists to centers of Universalist and 
Liberal Christian activity in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. Accordingly, a 
committee made a careful survey in an 
endeavor to evolve an itinerary which 
would afford the opportunities which a trip 
of this kind should include and at the same 
time avoid unnecessary delays and undue 
expense. From replies received from rep- 
resentatives of the countries to be visited, 
we are assured of cordial official and semi- 
official receptions and wonderful oppor- 
tunities for exchange of ideas. While in 
London, for example, there will be oppor- 
tunity to hear and meet some of the most 
distinguished leaders in Britain’s religious, 
political and industrial life, and similar 
contacts are expected in Leyden, Brussels, 
Prague, Rome, Geneva and Paris. The 
tour is comprehensive and its inclusive 
features present an opportunity for seeing 
Europe as few ever do see it. Its object is 
to advertise the Universalist faith abroad, 
to establish valuable religious contacts and 
inspect methods of religious work, as well 
as to see Europe under the most favorable 
auspices possible. 

Since only 150 cabins are available at the 
minimum rate, it is desirable that those in- 
terested register at the earliest possible 
moment. Twenty-five dollars sent to the 
American Express Co., 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, IIl., will hold a room. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WHAT IS THE MODERN MOOD? 

T remained for a Somerville, Massachusetts, man, a 
Baptist, thirty-five years old, a teacher in Oberlin, 
to write the simplest book* on theism in our day. 

We refer to “Theism and the Modern Mood,” by 
Walter Marshall Horton. Back of this work lies a 
long series of swmma cum laude and other degrees at 
Columbia, Union Seminary, and Harvard, and di- 
plomas from Strassburg, Marburg and the Sorbonne. 

We shall deal with this book in other editorials. 
Here we raise the question about the modern mood. 
Whatisit? Isit interested in this editorial? Are the 
people in a picked limited group called Universalists 
interested in theology? Do they like to read about 
religion? Or are they more interested in pancakes 
and maple-syrup? In his opening chapter Professor 
Horton says some interesting things about the modern 
mood. We have been declaring that the World War 
shook our religious foundations. He says it was not 
the war but the period of disillusionment after the 
war. Before the war the progressive movement made 
great headway. Roosevelt and Wilson came to the 
front. The Social Gospel grew apace. The Kingdom 
on earth seemed to be coming soon. 

The amazing thing about the war, Professor 
Horton says, is that people held on to their social 
idealism and faith in God. It was a war to make the 
world safe for democracy and to end war forever. 
Even faith in God remained strong as out of the seem- 
ing evil so much social justice and brotherhood was to 
come. 

It was a terrific shock to those of us who lived 
through the war and shared these dreams to find what 
actually happened—‘‘a wave of spiritual depression 
and religious skepticism, widespread and devastating.” 
We tossed off our responsibilities, Professor Horton 
shows, and went in for pleasure, but with little mirth 
in our jazz. 

Humanism has come out of this disillusionment. 
“The Unitarian Church,” says Professor Horton, 
“serves as a pretty good barometer for the detection 
of approaching theological storms; and there is good 


*“Theism and the Modern Mood,” 
Horton. Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 


by Walter Marshall 


historical precedent for predicting that when not 
merely a few eccentric individuals, but a large self- 
conscious group in that denomination, boldly adopt 
the humanist label and frankly reject belief in God 
and immortality, the humanist hurricane is going to 
strike all Christendom before long.”’ 

And beyond the humanists is the group repre- 
sented by Joseph Wood Krutch, whom Mr. Horton 
calls “Futilitarians.”’ 

All this is more or less self evident. Wecan agree 
with the author. But now he turns squarely around 
and declares that not only is it an age of skepticism but 
we have come to a time of “wistful quest for religious 
certitude” —an age “almost pathetically credulous 
when given half a chance.” 

Professor Horton is a young man and has seen 
many students. Apparently he understands them. 
He tells us that all the old slogans for college talks are 
definitely ‘“‘out.’”’ The appeal to “service,” “loyalty,” 
“sacrifice,” is ended. The only text that goes is “life 
abundant.” The only effective appeal is to self- 
realization. And yet the students are intelligent 
enough to ask searching questions about the meaning 
of life, and often jump blindly at half crazy mystical 
answers. In the churches the same tendencies may be 
seen. 
“The most outstanding phenomenon in contem- 
porary church life,” says the author, “is thereplacement 
of the practical ethical emphasis of pre-war days by 
a strongly mystical emphasis. Books on the social 
gospel have been largely set aside in favor of manuals 
of devotion, studies of the mystics, and books on ap- 
plied psychology and mental hygiene. The effort 
which formerly went into social service now goes into 
personal counseling or the esthetic enrichment of a 
public service of worship. 

To be sure, if the church is to “‘save her own soul” 
there must come a renewal of social action. The rest 
in worship so sorely needed by a sick age must flower 
again in service. 

And yet out of the worship there must come a 
deep certainty of the reality that lies back of the wor- 
ship, or men will toss it over for good. This explains 
the new interest in theology. It can not be the old 
theology. It must not ignore the mood of the age. 
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It must be able to speak the language of Lippmann 
and Durant. Our liberal preaching can not be quite 
as ‘‘vague,” “amiable” and “uncertain”’ as it has been. 
Both a historical perspective and an understanding of 
the age are sorely needed by our preachers and 
writers. 

To prepare us for coming to grips with humanism 
the author takes us over the whole period since the 
Renaissance—the humanistic movement of the six- 
teenth century, the naturalistic movement of the 
seventeenth, the humanitarianism of the eighteenth, 
the deflation of optimism in the early nineteenth 
century so like our recent deflation, and coming from 
the French Revolution and the philosophy of Kant. 
And so to positivism, the grandfather of humanism. 

Workers in the field of religion to-day have to deal 
with a modern mood that is fickle and unstable. It is 
optimistic and pessimistic, yearning and cynical, cred- 
ulous and skeptical, strongly self-confident and abjectly 
helpless. Whitehead, the author says, tells us that 
this inconsistency comes from science conceived as a 
tool of energetic human purpose and science conceived 
as a cosmology which denies all purpose. 

Can churchmen keep their heads, move on 
serenely and effectively, and interpret this age to itself 
in terms of faith? The author believes they can andin 
this book tells us why. 


* * 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF POLITY 


OST of us have had the humiliating experience 
at some time of being questioned concerning 
matters about which we assumed that we 

were informed, only to discover that actually we were 
uninformed or even misinformed. 

It recently occurred to one of our thoughtful lay- 
men to submit a questionnaire on denominational mat- 
ters to a group of Universalist young people, fully as 
mature and intelligent as the average. The experi- 
ment was rather more interesting and significant be- 
cause of the fact that it was in a church which has 
been active in denominational affairs and has for many 
years had denominational officials included in its 
membership. 

The first question asked was, “Is there a national 
Universalist organization?” Approximately a third of 
those replying said, ‘‘No.” 

The second question was, ‘‘What is the name of the 
president of the national Universalist organization?” 
Less than one-half were able to answer correctly. 
Among the others named as the head of such an organ- 
ization were Dr. Earle, Dr. Lowe, and Dr. Marshall. 

Most of the young people, however, knew that 
there is a state organization. 

Another question was, “How is this local church 
financed?” As might have been expected, the replies 
to this question varied widely, from “Just about even 
in some ways,” to “By offerings of various members 
and through the Christmas fair.” 

Answers to the question, ‘‘Name the official busi- 
ness head of this church,” included the name of the 
chairman of the finance committee, the superintendent 
of the Sunday school, the church treasurer, the parish 
clerk, the minister, and one or two others who had 
held office in previous years. Less than 25 per cent 


r 


knew the present chairman, though he is personally 
known to every: one and has been most active. 

The next question was, “Briefly explain the differ- 
ence between the church and parish,” and it brought 
out an astonishing lot of misinformation. Some of the 
replies were: “The church is for service, the parish is 
for suppers.”” “Church auditorium for worship. Par- 
ish for social headquarters.” ‘Church means the 
parish and place of joint worship together.” ‘The 
parish is the place where entertainments are held. 4 
“Church is where services are held, parish is va 
minister lives.” 

One member scored 91 per cent. The second. ? 
highest, however, scored only 49.5 per cent. ae 
average was 36.25 per cent. 

It might be well if in Sunday schools as well as in’ 
Young People’s Christian Unions some definite yo 
struction were given concerning the polity of our 
church. 

Sass : 

HARMFUL SENSATIONALISM 

HE Rey. Sheldon Shepard, pastor of the Univer-_ 

salist church in Los Angeles, Cal., and a young 

couple desiring to be married, recently donned 

earphones and diving suits and waded into the depths 

of the swimming pool of the Ambassador Hotel in Los 

Angeles, and there the wedding ceremony was per- 
formed-—the “‘first under-water-wedding.”’ 

The Associated Press carried the story. The 
Boston papers have printed pictures of the affair and 
editorials about it. Other papers throughout the 
country doubtless have done the same. The name 
Universalist appears in all these stories. The Boston 
Post editorially called the ceremony an exhibition of 
bad taste and sacrilegious. “If this was not a mockery 
of marriage,” the editorial said, ‘‘we are hopelessly old- 
fashioned in our ideas.’ ‘There ought to be church 
boards,” said a fellow editor, ‘‘before whom to summon 
for trial a man guilty of such offenses.” | 

There is nothing illegal in such a performance, and 
nothing immoral, but it is distinctly undignified and 
irreverent. It is in direct violation of the canons of 
good taste, it shows lack of respect for the institution of 
marriage, and it brings ridicule upon the church. 

a * 


THE CONGREGATION INSTALLS THE 
MINISTER 
HE First Universalist Church of Peoria, Ill., in- 
stalled the Rev. Clinton Lee Scott as minister of 
the church in an ultra-congregational way. 
The chairman of the board, in a little speech that was 
printed on the program, recognized publicly and 
whole-heartedly the relationship of people and min- 
ister, and asked his fellow-members of the congrega- 
tion if they were willing and ready to assume vows of 
loyalty and co-operation. All together, the congrega- 
tion took such vows. The chairman then said that 
the church stood for a fearless search for spiritual 
truths and the expression of those truths in daily life. 
“We want,” he went on, “no salvation for ourselves 
apart from the salvation of the rest, and covet no 
destiny to the exclusion of others.”” He reminded the 
people that they were bound together for the purpose 
of encouraging and strengthening one another so that 
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each person would make a contribution to the common 
good. In response to the question, the members of 
the congregation pledged themselves to these ideals. 
Addressing the minister, the chairman said that 
the people offered him a free pulpit, even as they were 


® afree people, and that freedom put on him the obliga- 


| tion to courageously proclaim the truth that he might 
| discover in the spirit of love. To this the minister 
§ gaveassent. Then the chairman pledged the minister 
§ toa loyal effort to keep faith in the people, to work for 
§ justice, faith and love, and thus hasten the coming of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. Finally, by 
virtue of the power given to him by his fellow-members 
of the congregation, the chairman installed the minister 
and in humility the minister accepted the high trust. 

A wide variety of opinion was represented by the 
participants in the program. Dr. Cook, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Peoria, conducted the 
service of worship, Dr. Reese of Chicago, the leader 
of the humanists, preached the sermon, and Dr. 
Macpherson of Joliet offered the address of installation 
and prayer. 

* * 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

HOSE who are not familiar with a little volume 
ealled “Educational Opportunities of Greater 
Boston,” issued by the Prospect Union Educa- 
tional Exchange of 760 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., would do well to secure a copy. For 
the small charge of fifty cents, they can obtain this 
catalogue of day and evening courses for working men 
and women which, in 150 pages, puts them in touch 
with opportunities in many fields. From accounting 
to zoology, all the schools in the list have been visited 
by the director of the Exchange and their work en- 
dorsed. The courses listed show that it is possible in 
Boston at slight expense, to equip one’s self in almost 
any field of endeavor. No city offers richer oppor- 
tunities for study and development. Whether one 
wants to study French as a pastime or engineering as a 
profession, the opportunity is waiting, and if the Pros- 
pect Union Educational Exchange, through this 
pamphlet or through personal conference with its 
director, can help to put one in touch with the oppor- 
tunity which he most needs, its purpose will have been 

accomplished. 
We have all the more confidence in the efficiency 


and unselfishness of this service from the fact that. 


Francis G. Peabody is president of the board of the 
Prospect Union Association and Prof. James Ford of 
Harvard is president of the corporation. 

* * 


FOSDICK A MIGHTY FORCE 


N our liberal churches, the fundamental contention 
of Dr. Fosdick in his great sermon on ‘The 
Humanism of Jesus” is familiar. Both at the 

Riverside Church and over the radio he made an elo- 
quent plea for a religion which enters every human 
relationship and institution. ‘Whether ye eat or 
’ drink,” was the text, “do all to the glory of God.” 
Dr. Fosdick painted a graphic picture of a seg- 
-regated religion looking over its fence at human life 
passing by. Life is not damning religion, but ig- 
-noring it. All kinds of interesting things are hap- 
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pening in which millions are interested, but religion 
has no part in them. Scientists are digging out in- 
teresting truths, business is weaving a web of under- 
standing around the world, and art, music, the drama, 
education, sport and friendship are busy with a 
thousand and one things, while over the fence religion- 
ists are asking whether men are Baptists or Methodists, 
how much water was used when they were baptized, 
and ‘“‘whether it is right for a Bishop to allow a Pres- 
byterian to administer communion in an Episcopal 
church.” 

“Our problem,” said Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘is to humanize 
religion. Our task is to drag it out of a corner.’ 

There is no question but that the tendency in 
organized religion is away from the segregated life, 
from devotion to ritual and insistence on a creed 
toward recognition that religion is a life, and that we 
ought to be religious in the marketplace as well as in 
the church. Dr. Fosdick’s new church is an illus- 
tration of the tendencies of the times. By its teach- 
ing, it will try to liberate the mind. By its social 
services it will try to minister to the lonely young 
people of a great metropolis. By its architecture, 
its music, its worship, it will try to create an aware- 
ness of God. It will stand for the gospel that in law 
or medicine, in the home or on the farm, what we do 
may be religious, and organized religion in the church 
will be our help. 

We have seldom heard so fine a tribute to the 
universal spirit of Jesus as Dr. Fosdick paid in this 
sermon. People who call themselves Universalists 
sometimes are not as interested as they might be in 
the universals. In the religion of Jesus, according 
to Dr. Fosdick, there was room for all of life, the 
flowers of the field, the child at play, the carpenter 
on the building, the family wedding circle, the way- 
ward son, friendship and its deathless loyalties, the 
changing colors of the evening sky. ‘The God of 
Jesus,” said Dr. Fosdick, “never could be shut up 
anywhere or be shut out from anything.” If the 
main interest of religion, according to Dr. Fosdick, 
centers in theology we get the theological temper. 
If it centers in rubrics we get the ecclesiastical temper. 
If it centers in people we get the religious temper of 
Jesus. 

Dr. Fosdick has little patience with the people 
who tell the minister to mind his own business, let 
social problems alone and concentrate on spiritual 
life. ‘Is it nothing to spiritual life,’ he asked, ‘that 
unjust economic conditions obtain so that no matter 
how hard some people struggle they never can lift 
up their heads? Is it nothing that wars occur that 
destroy all we stand for?’ 

Some of our liberal people honestly believe that 
Dr. Fosdick ought to be doing more to teach liberal 
theology. When we consider where Dr. Fosdick 
stands and how far his words go, we are inclined to 
think that the teaching that is a by-product of such 
a sermon may do more than our best treatises. By 
the radio he has an entree to homes where most of 
us could not go. 

Recognizing the importance of sound thinking on 
theology, we need to remember that there is more than 
one way to encourage thinking and to liberate minds. 
Fosdick is one of the agencies, and he is a mighty force. 
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If I Could Preach Just Once’ 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


deal except to say this: My own faith is that we have : 
to reckon not only with what we will do with God, but 


As I re-read the manuscript of this sermon, I realize 
how much I am indebted to several men, none of whom 
I must commit to my positions unless I directly quote 
them in support of them. Prof. John Baillie of Toronto 
has done more than any one else to strengthen my theis- 
ticfaith. Dr. Dodson of St. Louis, a Unitarian preacher, 
has repeatedly rendered me service. When I hastily 
prepared this manuscript that I might act as an emer- 
gency man in a series of sermons to ministers, I found 
much help in ‘‘A Realistic View of Theism,”’ by Prof. 
Wm. Kelley Wright of Dartmouth, published in the 
January issue of the Crozer Quarterly, edited by the 
Faculty of the Crozer Theological Seminary, of Chester, 
Pennsylvania. I have quoted Professor Wright directly 
and indirectly a number of times, but by no means have 
I given an adequate idea of his thorough-going study of 
this great subject. 

ol. WioSy 


For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature (creation), shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord.—Romans 8 : 38, 39. 


take a text for the sermon. I respect 
their liberty of action. I also appreciate 
deeply the intellectual honesty that lies 
st tthe cr of their decision. But as for me, I always 
feel that if at the beginning of the sermon | can quote 
a passage of literature like that which I have quoted 
to-day, at least one thing has happened in the sermon 
hour that is worth while. 

The subject assigned, “If I Could Preach Just 
Once,”’ must not be taken too seriously. Publishers, 
in bringing out volumes of sermons on this subject by 
ministers and by laymen, seem to assume that a man 
has one message that above all others he considers it 
important to give. “‘If this were the last sermon that 
you were to preach,” they say, “what would you de- 
clare to your fellow men?” JI do not look at the sub- 
ject quite like that. In fact, all that it means to me 
is that in the mood of to-day and to the audience of 
to-day I present one of the great themes of religion. 
Yesterday or to-morrow it might be different. In 
one mood we speak of “individual salvation,” in 
another of “‘social salvation.”” Yesterday or last week 
something happened to drive home to us the import- 
ance of Channing’s great theme, ‘“The Dignity of Man.” 
To-day we feel moved to speak on the theme of our 
Universalist forefathers, ““The Love of God.” 

Obviously this text may mean, nothing can 
change the nature of God, or it may mean, nothing in 
experience can come between God and man. 

With the first proposition I do not attempt to 


*Preached at the Boston Ministers Meeting, Church of the 
Redemption, Monday, March 31. Repeated at the mecting of 
the Monday Club (Congregational), Parker Fouse, Boston, 
April 7. 

As this sermon Was requested for immediate publication in 
pamphlet form, we are printing it in this issue of the Leader. 

The Editor. 


what God will do with us. 
tially on human freedom, but it is broad enough to 
include a God who comes crashing through our care- 
fully builded breastworks. It is a faith primarily in 
a salvation that we have to work out ourselves, but 
it has place in it for One who worketh in us to will 
and to do of His good pleasure. 

With the details of the theology of Barth and 
Brunner I am not in agreement, but with its great 
fundamental of a sovereign, seeking God I am in 
full agreement. 

But we are dealing to-day with the other side. 
Nothing that can happen to us shall be able to separate 
us from the Love of God. None of the great or the 
little, the tragic or the joyous, experiences of life can 
separate us from that Love of God, especially as re- 
vealed in a character like Jesus. It is a broad, sweep- 
ing generalization that Paul makes. And trained as 
we have been our first instinct is to say, “It is not al- 
ways true.” And from that we may go on to say, 
“Tt is doubtful if it is generally true,” or even, “It 
isn’t ever true.” 

Nothing can separate us? Let us see. 

Science separates us. We question the very 
existence of God. 

Philosophy separates us. 
flect on the mystery of evil, and theism (men say)” 
becomes impossible. 

Drudgery separates us. Millions engaged in be- 
numbing toil think at night only of food and bed. 

Poverty separates us. Wealth separates us. 
Death sending our castles crashing and taking our be- 
loved separates us. Sin, or not living up to our high- 
est, separates us. 

A mass of atheism and agnosticism and utter 
indifference rises up to mock us as we say, cha 
can separate us from the Love of God.” 

There is this, however, to be observed: If our text 
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We have only to re-- 
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does not embody a universal principle, it does record ~ 


an authentic human experience. 
of the man Paul. 
thinker. He wrote, not out of a limited experience, 
but out of a vast experience. 


It is the testimony — 
He was not a mediocre type, but a ~ 


In the Book of Acts” 


and in his letters we get fragments of the great biog- 


raphy of a great man. What a majestic passage is 


that beginning (2 Cor. 11 : 23): “‘In labors more abun-— 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more fre-_ 


quent, in deaths oft.” 


And after all the journeyings and perils and ship-— 


wrecks, after all the weariness and painfulness, and — 
hunger and thirst, and cold and nakedness, Paul 


says: “I am persuaded.” 


Shall we study this experience for a little in the 


light of our own experience? 


Reinhold Niebuhr came to Boston last week 
(March 28, 1930) and addressed a students mass 


meeting in Copley Church and told them in substance: 
two things: 1. That the reason it is so hard to find God 
to-day is because we are living in an unethical world. 
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. That if men do get a vital moral experience they 
Imost invariably find God. 

Very clearly he showed that he was not interested 
in theological debate, in taking what he called the 
hreds and patches of a student’s faith and trying to 
salvage what is possible. ‘If they are not vitalized 
orally,’’ he said, ‘‘if their hearts do not cry out against 
he wrong and injustice of this world, if they do 
not feel an impulse to enlist in the heroic movements 
for peace and brotherhood, there is in their lives no 
adequate foundation for faith. Help them to a,vital 
moral experience and they will find God. ‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ Raise 
a man high enough above nature, and invariably he 
will begin to explain the universe in terms of love.” 

Quoting Neibuhr only from memory, let me give 
his effective illustration: In “The Atheist’s Mass’ 
Balzac tells the dramatic story of a medical student in 
Paris who was an atheist. He was poor and he 
boarded in the family of a janitor who was a devout 
Catholic. This janitor, also poor and struggling, had 
no children, and he poured out all his frustrated 
parental love on the medical student. The student 
was worthy and worked hard. He appreciated all 
that was done for him. His one great idea was to 
achieve distinction in his profession, pay back the 
kindness he had received and make the janitor com- 
fortable in his old age. It was not to be. The old 
man died. But the student pushed ahead, worked 
hard, became prosperous and achieved fame. Then, 
desiring to do something for his benefactor even 
though he was dead, and remembering how much the 
janitor thought of his church, he gave money to the 
church to pay for a series of masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul. And though the doctor was an 
out and out atheist, and though his friends all joked 
him about it,so great was his love and gratitude that 
he went to these masses himself. One day there hap- 
pened to the atheist doctor a strange experience: “I 
sit in this church,” he said, “and think of that old 
friend, and the whole universe takes on the propor- 
tions of his soul.’ 

If it is true that moral failure often leads to un- 
belief, it is also true, as Niebuhr put it, “that a vital 
moral life, individual or social, leads to God.” 

I do not for a moment intimate that it is always 
so. I do not suggest that atheists are not sometimes 
noble and believers ignoble, but there is a truth here. 
Get a man interested in his kind, kindle within him a 
passion for humanity, start him on the way of personal 
purity and growing unselfishness, and we have a 
great foundation for faith. Living for others, he may 
develop so that he can say with Paul, ‘““Nothing can 
separate us from the love of God.”’ 

Something more, however, is needed for our equip- 
ment than goodness. We live in a world of ideas. 
We ought to be able to grapple with those ideas. 
Ideas are separating men from the love of God. May 
not other ideas remove the cause of the separation? 
We can of course simply hint at these great things. 

One of the great ideas of to-day is uniformity of 
law. It leaves no place for miracle. To some it 
leaves no place for love. 

The universe is controlled by law. Some laws 
have been discovered and stated at least tentatively. 
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Some are being discovered. Some probably are en- 
tirely hidden from sight. But discovery of law blesses 
mankind. It makes us know our environment and 
helps us adjust ourselves to it. It shows us on what 
we may depend. If fire burns to-day, it will burn 
to-morrow. If two and two make four at one time 
they will make four at another time. If vaseline 
soothes or heals a cut or burn in one emergency, it will 
not act like a corrosive poison in another emergency. 
It is possible to find out things and have them stay 
found out. Itis possible through the ages to build up 
a body of knowledge. A universe of law is not incon- 
sistent with a universe of love. 

Love may operate through law. Perhaps it is a 
Diviner Love because it does so operate. It is not 
unreasonable, it seems to me, to say that possibly 
the best thing religion has claimed as coming to us 
by prayer may come through the operation of laws 
only half revealed as yet. 

One series of laws has come between millions of 
men and the love of God. They are the laws of evo- 
lution. They come between us and God because 
they seem to make away with Divine Purpose. Let us 
look at that for a moment. 

Nobody that I know of who is fair and reasonably 
intelligent fails to recognize and frankly admit as 
he studies evolution, that it can be explained by “a 
purely mechanical combination of mechanical proc- 
esses.” I will go further and say that if there had 
been a different outcome from what we have to-day, 
people built as we are built if they could have been 
a part of that outcome might have characterized that 
different outcome as an evidence of Divine Purpose. 
This does not in the slightest alter the fact that as we 
study what has actually happened, as we look at the 
majestic panorama of the centuries, we assert that the 
hypothesis of Divine Purpose also is possible, intel- 
lectually respectable, almost inescapable. 

In spite of the ups and downs of evolution, all the 
twists and turns, all the waste and failure, there is a 
grandeur about the slow process of mankind through 
the centuries that makes it entirely reasonable to 
account for it as the work of a Perfect Mind and Love 
that we call God. Professor Wright says: ‘The gen- 
eral course of evolution on the earth seems to reveal 
a most astonishingly lucky combination of elements or 
a vast purposiveness and a tendency toward integra- 
tion so extensive that the human mind can not grasp 
leallaw 

Henderson of Harvard, quoted by Wright, a 
biological chemist, gives us one illustration of the 
stupendous size of the luck or chance necessary to be 
assumed if luck it were instead of God. He says that 
of all the chemical combinations possible that might 
have existed on the earth and in its atmosphere in 
the beginning, there was only one chance in millions 
of millions that the one most favorable to the future 
emergence of life would be present. But, in exactly 
the right forms and compounds, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen did exist, and life began. I will not attempt 
to say which is the better hypothesis—the one 
chance in millions of millions that happened, or a God 
who in the beginning created the heaven and the 
earth. Our own faith is deep and strong that ‘‘God 
is our refuge and our strength, our very present help.” 
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There are other interesting ideas which separate 
us from God. There are all the fascinating studies, 
for example, in comparative religion. We see how 
cultural backgrounds color theistic conceptions. The 
God of the Jews is a Jew and the God of the Greeks is 
a Greek. As Professor Wright puts it: “Milton’s God 
sits on a throne as a kind of glorified Charles I. The 
notions of the gods are obviously idealizations of hu- 
man experience.”’ And in the intellectual excitement 
caused by such discoveries, most of them true, some 
people assume that because one set of facts explains 
something, it is the only set of facts that can explain 
it. 

No greater fallacy exists in the history of thought. 
Because all the races and tribes and tongues create 
God in their own images, these thinkers make the 
tremendous leap of doubt, and say man is the only 
creator of God. They forget that if there is a God in 
this universe men by their very nature are compelled 
to think of Him in terms of their own experience.* 
We can explain any number of things by leaving God 
out. I look for biological chemists to produce life 
in their laboratories. If they do it will not in the 
slightest weaken the reasonableness of faith or destroy 
the possibility that behind all this ‘dim unknown 
standeth God within the shadows, keeping watch 
above His own.” No one set of facts that explains 
has to be the only set. 

We make an appeal for faith on the basis of our 
experience. There seems to be nothing more funda- 
mental. ‘‘We kneel how weak, we rise how full of 
power.” We try that closer walk with God. We 
find that calm and heavenly frame. We experience 
that peace of God that passeth all understanding. 
We declare we know God because we see Him. One of 
you here to-day said to me that if he were to preach 
in this series he would take as his subject the reality 
of prayer. -But the philosophers smile at us. They 
point out the obvious. If we can justify faith in God 
on the basis of experience, so can the fundamentalist 
with his whole scheme of theology. So can the Catho- 
lic with his faith in the Virgin and all the Saints. 
So can the Buddhist, the Bahaist, and the Moham- 
medan. And we hear the philosopher remark, “‘The 
more primitive and uncultured, the stronger is faith 
based on experience.’ ** 

Nothing separates us from the Love of God? 
How about this attack on our foundations? It does 
shake faith, but not necessarily. The more we move 
in this fascinating realm of ideas, the more we see 
how many ideas there are, the more we note how ideas 
change, the more we present, humbly but without 
apology, some of our own ideas, the more we see that 
after all a man can not get away from his own ex- 
perience and ought not to get away from it. 

It is stupid to deny facts philosophers point out. 
It is more stupid not to see that we have a right and a 
duty to use our brains to check up on what men re- 
port as experience. And we are entitled to trust our 
highest and best without any apology. It reinforces 
our faith in experience, as Wright points out in his 


*See Professor Wright. 


**See Evelyn Underhill and William James, quoted by 
Wright. 
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article, to have great students find back of all the 
varieties of religious experience some things fundamen- 
tally the same., So I never hesitate to hold faith on 
the basis of the inner light. 

Remember the words of Oppenheim in his poem, 
“‘A Priest, a Poet, a Scientist.” The priest says: 


Man of Song and Man of Science, 

Truly you are as people on the outside of a house, 

And one of you only sees that it is made of stone, and its windows 
of glass, and that fire burns on the hearth, F 

And the other of you sees that the house is beautiful and very 
human, 

But I have gone inside the house, 

And I live with the host in that house 

And have broken bread with him, and drunk his wine, 

And seen the transfiguration that love and awe make in the brain, 

For that house is the world, and the Lord is my host and my 
father: 

It is my Father’s house. 


All of us whose faith is based on experience feel that 
we are inside the house, able to look out, but also 
better able than any one else to look in. 

Finally let us look at the words, ‘In Christ Jesus 
our Lord’”’—the love of God that is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This is the basis of what in philosophy is 
called personalism. . 

Mechanists and theists agree about the unity of 
the universe. There is one original creative stuff or 
energy out of which all that we call spirit and all that 
we call matter seems to have come. There is no 
longer a division. The one question is: ‘“‘What is its 
nature?”’ Is it blind or does it consciously see us? 
Is it utterly impersonal or does it love us? A hostile 
or indifferent universe absolutely destroys the con- 
ception of the love of God. 

Admit again freely that all the facts may be 
explained by either hypothesis—God or no God—this 
does not mean that I consider either hypothesis equal- 
ly probable. I have to account for mankind. Rising 
above all the debates of the centuries there is the sub- 
lime figure of Jesus. Let the question go as to his 
historicity, as to what we may have added in our 
attempt to make an ideal. Take the simple fact 
that men have lived who are like the Good Shepherd. 
To-day even we come into contact with lives so un- 
selfish and pure, so strong and patient and loving, 
that as we meditate upon them “the whole universe 
takes on the proportions of their heroic souls.” 

Isit such an unreasonable thing to believe that the 
original creative stuff is more like Jesus than it is like 
the slime along the sea-shore, more like the highest 
than like the lowest, more like a person than like a 
machine? 

Admit that we can not solve fully the mystery of 
evil, or see why the innocent suffer for the guilty, or 
why some are so terribly crushed, admit also that 
philosophically a personal God must be a limited 
God—in view of all that we do see and know and 


c 


understand, is it an unworthy thing to trust where we © 


can not see and struggle on for more light? 


My answer is that we have enough to give us © 
not only faith but a radiant faith, a transforming © 
faith, a conquering faith. All we need to do is to — 
come to grips with these shadows and we shall find — 


they are but shadows. 
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My fellow ministers, I have tried to show: 

That a vital moral experience lies at the basis 
of our search for God. 

That. the ideas commonly held to be at war 
with faith are not so dangerous if met frankly, in- 
telligently, boldly. 

That the laws of God show the love of God. 

That the hypothesis of Divine Purpose is one 
that may be held by intelligent men. 

That the obvious truth. that men make God in 
their own image does not negative the proposition 
that back of the process God is making man in His 
image. 

That grotesque experiences ought not to destroy 
our confidence in sane experience. 

That man at his best may be taken as a symbol 
of ultimate reality as well as a stick, a stone, a molecule 
or an electron. 

And that though we can not explain everything, 
it is not unreasonable to trust where we do not see. 

Therefore nothing need separate us from the love 
of God. 
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So precious is communion with God that it is 
worth while taking pains, morally, intellectually, emo- 
tionally, not to be separated. 

There can be no separation on the side of God. 
All the theologies that taught this have gone to the 
dust heap of the centuries. Nothing but the smoke 
of our own mistake and wrong comes between Him 


and us. Always overshadowing us is His Divine 
Presence. Always beneath us are the everlasting 
arms. ¢ 


“Ts ita dream? Nay, but the lack of it the dream; 
And failing it, life’s lore and wealth a dream, 
And all the world a dream.”’ 

O Thou unseen but not unknown, in Thee alone 
can our spirits find true rest and peace, and in Thy 
love is our highest joy. Preserve in our hearts the 
peace which passeth understanding. In all Thy 
holy discipline of trouble and pain give us the pa- 
tience of hope and the faith that is rooted and grounded 
in love. In prosperity or adversity may we live as 
Thy children, and ever grow in love to Thee and in 
devotion to Thy holy will. Amen. 


An Important Conference in Hartford 


=q|OR the greater part of two days, April 4 and 5, 
*”| a hundred of us, men and women, have been 
in Hartford, Conn., at the Hartford Founda- 
628} tion, for a conference on “The Place of Re- 
ligion in Christian Education.” 

Incorporated only sixteen years ago, the Hartford 
Foundation brings together the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, almost a hundred years old, the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, dating from 1903, and 
the Kennedy School of Missions, opened in 1911. All 
are Congregational. Schools of Social Service and of 
Church Music are projected. 

On aroomy campus of thirty acres, partly wooded, 
and sloping down to the Park or Hog River, five noble 
buildings of white granite already have been erected, 
and plans call for an Administration Building and a 
‘building for the School of Missions. Old things have 
passed away. - All things have become new. But oil 
paintings of presidents and professors representing 
practically every decade of the century, a body of 
loyal alumni, the older professors, and the memories 
and traditions, keep contact with the past. 

Guests of the Foundation, we who were from out 
of town, slept in the dormitories and ate in commons 
with the students. Baptists, Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, Universalists, what not, we were welcomed by 
this organization, belonging to the most democratic 
and inclusive of all the churches, on an equal footing. 
And yet as I set down this sentence I realize that there 
was a color to the meetings better put in this way: 
Denominationalism, even that of the hosts hard at 

work in the different denominational schools, did 
not intrude. We were one body of seekers after light 
—we were workers at a common task. What stood 
out in the meetings was the originality and virility of 
thought, modesty, even diffidence, in the expression of 
difference, and beautiful Christian courtesy so genuine 
that it must have been rooted in vital Christian 
~ experience. 


One personality in no way connected with the 
Conference as an official exerted a marked influence 
upon it, that of the up-standing gray-haired Scotch- 
man, the president of the Foundation and the Riley 
professor of Christian theology, William Douglas 
Mackenzie, who took his first diploma at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh forty-nine years ago. Born in the 
Orange River Colony, South Africa, seventy years 
ago, son of a missionary and statesman, he has had a 
great career as preacher, teacher, administrator and 
author. 

These Scotch believe that the mind is given to us 
to be trained, and that theology is the noblest of 
studies. This Scotchman is Christocentric in his 
theology. He holds that Jesus is an authority for us 
not merely because of what he said and did, but be- 
cause he moved on a plane above that on which the 
rest of us move. In some ways Dr. Mackenzie must 
be classed as a conservative, but God help the more 
radical thinker who has no vision to see the proportions 
of such a figure, or imagination enough to appreciate 
the religious experience it embodies. 

One of the high spots of the Conference was when 
the president, in reply to a question, took his hearers 
back to his childhood and told of a talk with his 
mother in Rhodesia. He showed us a little boy of 
five in an ox-cart waiting for the father ‘‘off somewhere 
with the rest of the oxen,” watching the slow moving 
clouds and asking the mother, who had just lost her 
mother and her sister, how God could be in the cloud 
and yet be “down here caring for us.” The reply of 
that mother, preserved for a lifetime, and the first 
stirrings of religion in the boy, deeply moved all. 
Another high spot was when Dr. Mackenzie was 
questioned on some method of presenting the Christian 
message to an indifferent age, and humbly confessed 
how he had been baffled in his efforts to make a family 
that he loved, steeped in modern agnosticism, realize 
the values that he held so high. TheScotch accent and 
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the Scotch humor, solid common sense and innate 
kindliness, lighted up everything he said. 

What a preposterous use of language it is to call 
a man who is dogmatic, intolerant and militant a 
liberal simply because he says Jesus never lived, or, if 
he lived, lived imperfectly, and withhold the name from 
the man of open mind, tolerant attitude, friendly spirit, 
who holds a more conservative theory. From life as 
a whole we ascertain liberalism and illiberalism. 
Statements are secondary. 

To Dean Karl R. Stolz, of the School of Religious 
Education, the Conference owed its existence and its 
success. Filling gaps, effacing self, encouraging others, 
he kept things moving. 

To realize the full value of such a gathering the 
proceedings should be published. If a man like Prof. 
H. Shelton Smith of Yale, who contributed so much 
that was illuminating to the discussion, could take the 
50,000 words I have now on my desk, edit them and 
appraise them, the volume would make a hit. Per- 
haps the next Conference at Hartford may be more 
adequately reported. Here we can give only a hint of 
what was said. 

Opening the Conference Dean Stolz said: “‘Our 
purpose is not so much to protest against any views 
with which we are not in sympathy, as it is to clarify 
our own beliefs, to clarify the theistic position, and 
develop its implications for our work. What new 
text books do we need? Who ought to write them?” 

In his paper on the relations between religious 
and character education, Prof. Paul F. Laubenstein of 
the Connecticut College for Women, New London, 
upheld the thesis, ““The end of character education can 
best be served in an organic union with religious edu- 
cation (our interest being in Christian character 
education and in Christian religious education).”’ 

Due to the separation of church and state in Amer- 
ican education, and because of the influence of the 
scientific temper, the separation between Christian 
education and character education has come. Char- 
acter education and religious education belong together, 
hesaid. Character education would gain qualitatively 
if they were kept together. He maintained that 
character education can best be conserved within 
religion because of the superior motive back of religious 
education. Character education, he said, requires 
theistic religion. ‘‘For zeal and enthusiasm we must 
assume a friendly universe, personal at the center, 
with vital attachments to men. In short, character 
education requires theistic backing to bring it to its 
highest value.” 

Prof. Frank W. Clelland, one of the best-loved 
teachers of the Boston University School of Religious 
Education, followed with a paper on ‘The Function of 
the Bible in Religious Education.’”’ He said: “‘Some 
workers in the field of religious education seem content 
to stop with character education; others who insist on 
religion do not get beyond an ethical Jesus or a group 
aspiration God. My thesis is that moral and ethical 
conduct must derive its sanctions from the religious 
consciousness. 

“The Bible is of more use in religious education 
than any other material, not because of its body or 
content, but because through the body or content we 
have running the historic experience of Jesus. The 


Bible is unique because it is the deposit of a unique 
and inspiring section of human religious history which 
for the Christian at least culminates in Jesus Christ as 
its climax.” 

Prof. Laura H. Wile of Mount Holyoke College, 
discussing this paper, said the Bible should be made 
central in religious education, both for its influence on 
our general culture and as a book of religion. “The 
Schools of Religious Education,” she said, “fail to 
teach us how to teach the Bible.” 

Prof. Carl E. Purinton of Adelphi College con- 
sidered the question, ‘“Making the College Teaching 
Creative in the Development of Character.” “The 
student is not passive clay,” said Professor Purinton. 
“He is in a college environment whose ideals are 
stated in the phrase ‘bright college years.’ He is 
influenced by the economic pattern of society organ- 
ized tomake money.” Professor Purinton then crit- 
icised in detail the “life situation” or “‘experience- 
centered’”” method of religious education, giving 
concrete illustrations and showing his belief in the 
“‘project”” method as better suited for college work. 
By the latter method the interest of the student is 
secured immediately, he does more work and his own 
personality is enriched. By “‘life situation” or “‘ex- 
perience-centered’”’ method the writer meant study 
based on the things the pupil is doing day by day—an 
approach to the world of social relations through the 
week day school, to government through the postman, 
to good will through the celebration of Christmas. 
By “project,’’ he meant, for example, setting students 
excused from routine work to independent biographical 
studies. 

Prof. Jean Moore Cavell of New York University 
presided during the afternoon discussion period. She 
pointed out that religious educators must keep in close 
touch with ‘‘plain’’ educators. 

In the discussion Prof. H. Shelton Smith of Yale 
contributed brilliantly by his questions. There are 
dilemmas, he thinks. We ought to face them. “‘What 
about Jesus and divorce? Do any present believe 
there is only one cause for absolute divorce? In 
teaching what will we do about it? Show frankly that 
the teaching of Jesus in details is not fitted for all the 
situations of this complex age?” 

The reply instantly made was that the passages 
containing the teaching were interpolations. 

Professor Smith raised the question of the central- 
ity of the Bible. He said: ‘‘What do we mean by 
centrality? Is the Bible central from the standpoint 
of bulk used? Or from the ideals incorporated? Or 
from the life of Jesus? We talk about the adequacy 
of the Bible. In what sense? If it does not come out 
of a complex enough age so that it embodies solutions 
for a complex age, is it adequate? It is a book of re- 
ligion. Must we not ask what kind of religion? We 
talk of the weakness of the scientific methods. Are we 
aware that they are the methods Bible students have 
used for fifty years? Can we accept scientific method 
in the criticism of material and condemn it in the 
teaching of children? Does method or process have 
anything to do with product? Are we not aware that 
some of the best education is being done by character 
educators?” 

The Rev. O. P. Campbell, Director of Religious 
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Education for the Baptist Church of Connecticut, con- 
| tributed incisive and helpful questions and comments. 
The rod of chastisement was laid good-naturedly 
/ on the backs of the speakers and on the professors in 
general by the Rev. Andrew P. Solandt, of Plants- 
ville, who objected to “‘hour papers” and to addresses 
that go over the heads of the majority. The Confer- 
ence accepted with good nature the comment of this 
veteran educator and preacher. 

At the evening session on Friday the speakers 
were President Mackenzie and Prof. Daniel J. Fleming 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Mackenzie had been assigned the topic, “‘Is 
the Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Nature of God 
Still Tenable and Acceptable?” 

In beginning he said that it was disastrous to 
limit the so-called teaching of Jesus to his statements. 
To discover the mind of Christ we must study also the 
world of Jewish belief in which he grew up and his own 
consciousness in his relations with God. 

“When we ask ourselves what was distinctive in 
this explicit teaching of Jesus about God,” he said, “‘we 
are on that ground which all the popular books on the 
subject have made so familiar. His supreme empha- 
sis is on the fact that God is more than the Creator of 
the universe, the intelligent Will which modern 
theism finds in the structure and process of nature, 
more than the Legislator and ruthless Judge of popular 
Judaism. No single word more fully described the 
character of God to the mind of Jesus than the word 
Father. Even that word, like all others which had 
their place in the religious vocabulary of his day, has 
been elevated, ennobled, purified, by his uses of it. 
The ideal of Fatherhood has been by him transformed, 
even in the successive petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 
It is there revealed as a Fatherhood which harmonizes 
kingship with the most intimate love, supreme author- 
ity with tenderest sympathy, universal power with 
care for the daily life of each man, perfect justice with 
the most generous forgiveness of the deepest personal 
guilt, authority over all evil forces with the determina- 
tion to break their power over human life. 

“This Fatherhood, which fashions flowers and 
watches over sparrows, broods over all the needs and 
problems and interests of individualmen. Itisa God 
who is Father of all men, a Father who pursues every 
lost human soul to its last scene of distress and disaster, 
it is a God who has determined to break in upon the 
course of history with mighty acts of deliverance, it is 
a God Creator and Lord whose own love is the only 
ultimate reason for the expectation that men will 
learn to love, with a pure and universal and perfect 
love—it is such a God whom Jesus proclaimed. 

“And his teaching was always a personal testi- 
mony. He knew that the pure in heart shall see God, 
because that blessedness was his own. He knew that 
faith can remove mountains because his own absolute 
and unwavering trust in his Father was the source of 
his miraculous works, of his insight into the supreme 
values, of his own daily, unbroken fellowship with 
God.” 

He made clear his own deep conviction that the 
great fundamental conception of the Living God which 
Jesus inherited, which he taught in explicit language, 
he embodied in his own person. 


Inclosing hesaid: ‘‘Butlet us face the question set 
for us in our title: Is this teaching of Jesus still tenable 
and acceptable? Is God in Christ a conception which 
has been overthrown, or which still prevails and must 
prevail over every antagonistic answer to the mystery 
of life? My answer to this is a counter-challenge: 
Where do we find prevailing over the minds of men any 
doctrine of the source of all being and the control of 
all history which has even the remotest chance of re- 
placing the Christian conception of a personal God 
manifest in Jesus Christ? I think I have surveyed 
fairly well the literature of our generation and striven 
honestly to feel its power and to watch every sign of its 
acceptation by the general consciousness as well as the 
learned minds of our day, and I am confident of saying 
the exact truth when I declare that there is not a 
single theory of the origin and destiny of the universe 
promulgated by any mind, accepted by any community, 
making; social history in any fashion, which deserves 
even to be named as a rival of Christianity.” 

Prof. Daniel J. Fleming of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, discussed ‘“‘The Place of Relig- 
ious Education in Foreign Missions.’’ He defined the 
task of Christian missions as a transformation of 
national, racial and group cultures. He pointed out 
that a culture may be stimulated from without and a 
direct imposition of one culture upon another may 
harm the human spirit. Therefore, education is the 
effective way to modify aculture. It is more effective 
because it deals with the young. He said that Chris- 
tian missions aim at the development ofa kind and 
quality of life. “Christianity is not primarily a point 
of view or a philosophy. It is rather a spiritual re- 
ligious life. Hinduism stands for the absorption of 
personality, Buddhism for the dissolution of personal- 
ity, Confucianism for the subordination of personality. 
None other than Christianity gives the ideal of im- 
mortality and moral life.” 

He then spoke of the dynamic power of Chris- 
tianity which comes largely because of its embodiment 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Professor Fleming opposed the view largely held 
that any intelligent Christian ought to be able to teach 
the Christian religion. He pointed out that highly 
technical demands are made upon a teacher. “The 
teacher must know the pupil’s inner and outer life; 
how his valuations can be transformed; how habits 
are built and broken; how to encourage the assump- 
tion of growing responsibilities; and how purposes are 
formed and executed.” 

Professor Fleming surprised many of the delegates 
by his description of the world-wide interest in re- 
ligious education in the foreign missionary field. A 
tremendous extension has taken place in the last three 
years. The Council at Jerusalem exercised a large 
influence. Important new books have been produced, 
such as Canon Raven’s “‘Christ and Modern Educa- 
tion” and J. W. C. Dougall’s ‘Religious Education in 
Africa.’”” Miss Alice Van Doren, he said, is now at 
work on a similar volume for India. 

Prof. Lewis Hodous of the School of Missions 
opened the discussion I was strongly predisposed in 
his favor, for I had sat next to him at dinner and had 
seen the pains he took to make every one feel at home 
and have a good time. Curiously enough, one of the 
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first men I met on my return to Boston knew Hodous. 
“He was in China for sixteen years,” said this man. 
“They do not make much better Christians, and that 
man can speak Chinese, Bohemian, and English. He 
reads French and German as well as he does English, 
and is a master of Greek and Latin.” 


“In India and China,” Professor Hodous said, 


“the situation has changed almost completely. The 
old religions are dying. New religions are springing 
up and taking to themselves elements of Christianity. 
There are instances where if Buddhist priests in their 
temples had put the names God and Christ in place of 
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Buddha the sermon could have been preached in a 
Christian church and Christians not know the differ- 
ence. Missionaries are coming from India and China | 
and making converts in Boston and New York. Na- 
tionalism and education that stimulates nationalism 
are powerful factors. We need to bring out clearly 
the goal of religious education. We could help do this 
if we would invite the nationals of other countries to 
come here _and elven courses in our colleges and 
seminaries.’ 
J.V.S. 
(To be continued) 


A Great Beginning in Washington 


0 N a beautiful Palm Sunday, in a Washington 
literally jammed with visitors, in the time of 
cherry blossoms, and on the greatest of all 
the streets of the city, the doors of the Uni- 
ae National Memorial Church were thrown open 
for the first service. The new church seats five 
hundred people. Every seat was taken at the 11 
a.m. service and many stood throughout. Dr. Albert 
W. Harned, organist and choir director, and a choir of 
thirty voices furnished music. The new Hutchinson 
organ heard for the first time delighted everybody. 
The choir had a chance to show what it could do, and 
it rose to new heights. In the procession that entered 
the church Dr. Rice and Dr. van Schaick, former 
pastors, led the clergy, followed by Dr. Etz and Dr. 
Perkins. 

The church stands on Sixteenth Street, at one 
time called the Avenue of the Presidents, just eleven 
blocks north of the White House. On Palm Sunday 
the Norway maples lining the street were in blossom 
and the little leaves were about half out. 

It was a tense moment when Dr. Perkins read the 
opening service, for tests made when the church was 
empty had shown an echo. The architect and en- 
gineers figuring in advance had depended on the pres- 
ence of a congregation to get rid of the echo, and their 
calculations proved correct. 

Dr. Perkins took the opening service and made 
the announcements. Dr. Rice read the scripture and 
made a moving and uplifting prayer. Dr. Etz spoke 
briefly but eloquently for the churches and ministers 
of the denomination as a whole, and Dr. Perkins 
preached the sermon. 

No effort had been made to have the opening ser- 
vice dedicatory, but a dedication it was nevertheless. 
Dr. Perkins laid aside a sermon prepared for Palm 
Sunday, the culmination of a series of Lenten sermons, 
and spoke out of his heart concerning the project that 
has engrossed his attention for three years past. Ob- 
viously it was an extempore utterance. There were 
sallies that once or twice made the congregation laugh. 
There were other times when the people were close to 
tears. The flowers on the communion table in the 
aisle chapel, red carnations, had been given by the 
Board of Trustees of the church in memory of two 
trustees who had died the past year--Henry H. 
Williams and Charles 8. Davis—and Dr. Perkins elo- 
quently referred to them. Dr. Perkins said: “‘We are 
here in a spirit of profound joy. It is a joy that has 


its roots not in a sense of possession but in an oppor- 
tunity. We have in this building an instrument of 
service. In the midst of our joy, with deep solemnity 
we realize that some who have been working with us 
and looking forward to this day are not here in the 
flesh. In some deep way we realize they are present, 
a part of the invisible congregation. Not merely is it 
aday of uplift and joy, itisaday of memory. Weare 
not the only ones taking part to-day. From that 
noble church which I served twenty-five years (Lynn, 
Mass.) I have letters which say in substance, You are 
our minister in Washington. When I came here, I 
never thought so much about my leaving them as 
their going with me. From all parts of the country I 
have other letters which show that the writers look 
upon the Washington church as their church. 

“To-day we think of the church of the past from 
which this church has come. I should feel a deep | 
sense of shame if any act of mine, administrative or 
ecclesiastical, public or private, should make any one 
feel that we do not honor that past. Into this institu- 
tion we must build the memories, the traditions, the 
happy fellowships, of the old church. 

“Yonder at the head of the aisle chapel stands the 
old communion table from which the bread was broken 
and the cup passed through the years of that history. 
We place it here as a symbol of our reverence for the 
past and our desire ever to have our services permeated 
by that which it, the table, symbolizes. We recognize 
that this church stands for something more than 
preaching sermons. The only thing that justifies the 
sermons is to have them shot through and through 
with the spirit symbolized by the communion table. 
The generosity of one family built that little shrine in 
memory of one of our noblest women. Like a golden 
thread the communion service leads us to the figure of 
Christ. If that thread ever is broken, I care not 
what crowds fill this place, these walls had better 
never have been built. I, want this church to be a 
Universalist church, but first of all a church of the 
Living Christ. Only so can it be a church in fellow- 
ship with God and with man. Only so can it bea 
church of indefatigable labor for God and man. 

“We have many memorials to groups and to in- 
dividuals. Of all of them you will be told. But one 
other is especially related to the church of the past. 
Two persons associated with this parish have given 
the chancel windows. In the Golden Book above this 
gift will be written: ‘In memory of the Church of Our 
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Father and the loyal workers who there laid the foun- 
dation on which we now build.’ 

“Tn this new church we have a great opportunity. 
We are surrounded by things of beauty. We must 
never sully that beauty. I do not now refer to finger 
marks on the walls, I refer to meanness of spirit, 
pettiness of judgment, littleness of outlook. Those 
‘are the things that sully a temple like this. If those 

things ever enter our fellowship I would say, ‘Down 
on your knees.’ Let us pray to God to make us 
worthy of the opportunity given us by our church, our 
eity, our faith. Our Palm Sunday must not be fol- 
lowed by a Calvary. In our hearts are the germs of 
what would make such a tragedy possible. In our 
‘hearts also are the seeds of nobility and service.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary, said in 
part: “‘It is appropriate that the first service in the 
new church should be on Palm Sunday. The dom- 
inant note of the day is joy and victory. Our feeling 
to-day is of joy in the completion of a noble task. 
But our joy is tempered by seriousness as we realize 
what we have promised the fellowship of churches for 
which I speak. We have promised that we would 
build here something beautiful. Aswelook around us 
at these aisles and arches, these noble columns, these 
glorious windows, we know that we have kept the 
promise. We have promised that we would place 
here a church national in scope. As Isat here I could 
count in the congregation representatives of at least a 
dozen of our churches, and there are probably many 
more. We have promised that it would be a worthy 
memorial. Memorials of our beloved and honored 
dead surround us. We have promised that this 
church would be a church dedicated to service. That 
promise we must keep. Not only by the tower dedi- 
cated to brotherhood and world peace must we keep 
the promise, but by instruction of the young and by 
deepening the spiritual life of all who enter here.” 

A congregation that filled the body of the church 
assembled again at 4.80 p.m. Under the direction of 
Dr. Harned the choir gave ‘Olivet to Calvary,” by 
Maunder. Eugene Dahl, Warren Adams, Lynn Gill- 
chrest, Irene Koehl, Jessie Masters, and Ralph Balli- 
ette took the solo parts. Beautifully as the solos were 
rendered, it was the choruses that swayed the congre- 
gation. Dr. Perkins conducted the service and gavea 
clear, strong ten minute vesper address on “From Palm 
Sunday to Good Friday.” 


* * * 


* PROGRAM OF DEDICATION 
. The program for the dedication of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington on April 27 is as follows: 
Morning service in the church at eleven, the Rev. F. W. 
Perkins, D. D., minister in charge. 
Responsive service, the Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D. 
Scripture and Prayer, the Rev. William Couden. 
Addresses, the Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., the Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 
Afternoon service at four, the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Secretary of the Universalist General Convention, in charge. _ 
Processional Hymn No. 69, “Forward Be Our Watchword” 
(Alford). 
Opening Sentences, Invocation and Lord’s Prayer. 
Anthem, “‘Thus Saith the Lord of Hosts’’ (Rogers). 
The Charge of the General Convention, Louis Annin Ames, 
chairman Board of Trustees, Universalist General Convention. 


Response, M. W. Lewis, Moderator Murray Universalist 
Society in Washington. 

Congregational Hymn No. 67, “‘We Praise Thee, God, for 
Harvests Earned’’ (John Coleman Adams). 

What the National Memorial Church Represents—The 
Women’s National Missionary Association, the Rev. Hazel Kirk, 
President. The General Sunday School Association, the Rev. 
John Ratcliff, President. The General Young People’s Christian 
Union, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Vice-President. The Universalist 
General Convention, the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D.,President. 

Congregational Hymn, No. 170, “‘One Holy Chie ch of God 
Appears’’ (Samuel Longfellow). 

Ceremony of Dedication, the Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., minister of the Universalist National Memorial Church. 

Dedicatory Prayer, the Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., Pastor 
Emeritus. 

Congregational Hymn, No. 120, ‘‘O Thou, Whose Own Vast 
Temple Stands’”’ (William Cullen Bryant). 

Closing Prayer and Benediction. 


Recessional. 
* * * 


LOMBARD AND KNOX UNITE 


Eighty years ago, when Orthodox theology dominated edu- 
cation in the Middle West, Lombard College was founded by a 
group of Universalists as a ‘‘non-sectarian seminary of learning.”’ 
It was the first college in the world to be chartered as a co- 
educational institution, giving full rights to women, and was the 
second college to grant a degree to women. 

In the same small city, however, was another college, Knox, 
also technically undenominational but for a long time as orthodox 
as Lombard has been liberal. The founders of either would have 
thought themselves guilty of treason if they had entered into any 
sort of relations with the other. For a half-century both were 
vigorously supported by their respective constituencies. Lom- 
bard had to rely almost wholly on Universalist support, because 
there was nobody else willing to help an institution educating 
young men and women without trying to impose theological 
shackles on them. The struggles and sacrifices of these prairie 
folk constitute one of the heroic — inspiring chapters 'in Uni- 
versalist history. 

During recent years Knox and Lombard! have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure adequate resources to maintain the 
constantly rising standards of modern collegiate education and 
the equally great increase in all operating expenses. . Several 
years ago a union was discussed. Two years ago Lombard be- 
came more definitely a “non-sectarian seminary of learning,” by a 
definite alignment of Universalists and Unitarians, through 
which Dr. Curtis W. Reese became president of the college and a 
majority of the reorganized board was elected from the new 
Unitarian constituency. 

After a year Dr. Reese was succeeded as president by Mr. 
George G. Davis, who was already treasurer and financial execu- 
tive. President Davis has made heroic and devoted efforts to 
secure the necessary funds with which to continue the individual 
career of Lombard, Gradually, however, the conviction forced 
itself upon those immediately concerned that this was not the 
wisest use of the available resources. Negotiations between 
Lombard and Knox were reopened, with the result that the 
“executive committees of the Boards of Trustees of Knox and 
Lombard Colleges have voted unanimously in favor of a union 
of the two colleges, on such terms and conditions as may be 
mutually agreed upon.’’ Committees have been appointed to 
work out all details and formulate a plan to be submitted to their 
respective boards, 

This action has grown out of the belief that one college can 
serve the educational needs of the community better than two. 
“Co-operation instead of division is the need in education as well 
as elsewhere,’”’ said President Davis. ‘‘By getting together we 
believe a better piece of work can be done than if we continue on 
our separate ways. This forward-looking step in the educational 
field is only in accordance with recognized business principles.” 
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Personal Immortality--“What I Believe” 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


The hope we have of self-conscious existence and moral 
progress after death for the individual is founded on four things: 

1. There is the historical argument—the resurrection of 
Jesus. To the early disciples the resurrection was a central fact 
of their existence. 

2. The philosophical argument. The Christian hope finds 
confirmation in the laws of the human mind. Assurance for a 
rational universe is found in personal immortality. 

3. The ethical argument. This is the oldest and most influ- 
ential of all arguments for immortality. The inequalities of the 
present demand a readjustment that only immortality can 
supply. 

4. The religious argument. If Jesus is right in his teaching 
about divine Fatherhood, immortality follows as a matter of 
course. This is the foundation of the Christian hope. It de- 
pends upon the purpose of God. Jesus gave us not only a new 
fact, but a new value. The Christian hope stands or falls upon 
the Christian experience. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Pastor of the Community Church, New York 


I believe in immortality for the same reason and by the same 
necessity that I believe in evolution. 

Charles Darwin came to the idea of evolution because he 
encountered facts, myriads of them, the experience and character 
of which he could not explain on any other hypothesis. As he 
first hit upon these facts, and then deliberately gathered them 
through long and patient years of observation, he worked out a 
theory or a formula which would explain them, and this theory, 
when formulated, was evolution. We accept it as true, not be- 
cause we can prove it, but because it explains as nothing else ex- 
plains the data of organic life upon this planet. 

So with immortality! Nobody has ever proved that per- 
sonality survives after death. But if personality does not survive 
then there are innumerable facts of life, and these the highest 
and most beautiful realities of human experience, which are in- 
explicable, as myriads of biological facts are inexplicable if evolu- 
tion is nottrue. Seeing these facts as real, we seek an hypothesis, 
a speculation if you will, to explain them; and as Darwin and his 
confreres found evolution, so man finds immortality. It is an 
idea which we believe to be true because it is the only conceivable 
explanation of facts which we know to be real. It is from this 
viewpoint that I insist that the thought of immortality is as well 
founded as any other well-authenticated postulate of the human 
reason. The basis of our faith is not theological, but scientific. 


ROBERT ANDREWS MILLIKAN 
Physicist, California Institute of Technology 

The best of us are only gropers, and yet one can not refuse to 
tell a fellow-groper what he sees or thinks he sees with such light 
as is available to him. 

Physics has compelled us to think of a universe which is 
changing, living, growing, even in its elements—a dynamic in- 
stead of a static universe. Thus, science here has made a great 
contribution to religion. The recent discoveries of physicists 
have taught us a wholesome lesson of humility, wonder and joy 
in the face of an as yet incomprehensible universe. 

Through the celestial mechanics of Galileo mankind began 
to know a God not of caprice and whim, such as were all the gods 
of the ancient world, but a God who works through law. 

Religion itself is one of the most striking examples of evolu- 
tion, as seen in the abolition of human sacrifice, in new conceptions 
of God, in new ideas of the way God works, in a new conception 
of progress. 

Concerning what ultimately becomes of the individual in the 
process, science has added nothing and it has subtracted nothing. 


So far as science is concerned, religion can treat that problem pre- 
cisely as it has in the past, or it can treat it in some entirely new 
way if it wishes. For that problem is entirely outside the field 
of science now, though it need not necessarily remainso. Science 
has undoubtedly been responsible for a certain change in religious 
thinking as to the relative value of individual and race salvation. 

The new idea of progress, and our part in it and our responsi- 
bility for it, is now practically universal. This idea is due di- 
rectly to science, and it marks the latest stage in the evolution of 
man’s conception about the ultimate of the world and his relation 
to that world—his conception about God and about duty. 

The world is, of course, “incurably religious.’ Why? 
Because every one who refiects at all must have conceptions about 
the world which go beyond the field of science; that is, beyond the 
present range of intellectual knowledge. 

There are two sorts of dogmatists in the field of religion. 
One calls himself a fundamentalist; the other calls himself an 
atheist. They seem to me to represent about the same kind of 
thinking. Each assertsa definite knowledge of the ultimate which 
he does not possess. Each has closed his mind to any future 
truth. Each has a religion that is fixed. Each is, I think, irra- 
tional and unscientific. 

Religion will be with us so long as man hopes and aspires 
and reflects upon the meaning of existence and the responsibilities 
it entails. 

SHERWOOD EDDY 
Secretary for Asia, Young Men’s Christian Association 

I believe in personal immortality for the following reasons: 

The testimony of science to a world that is rational and 
trustworthy. 

The testimony of religion to immortality is far stronger than 
that of science. 

The testimony of the great leaders of the race. Thus, Soc- 
rates can say, ‘““Then beyond the question the soul is immortal 
and imperishable and will long exist in another world.’’ 

The testimony of Jesus Christ. He based his life on the 
eternal. It was this faith in the spiritual and eternal that made 
Jesus what he was. 

The testimony of the character of God. As John Fiske says, 
“T believe in the immortality of the soul as the supreme act of 
faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.’’ 

The testimony of experience. Faith in a future life is pro- 
gressively verified by an expanding spiritual experience in the 
present. The present life, if it be truly spiritual, is eternal. 


CLARENCE C. LITTLE 
Former President University of Michigan 

I believe in personal immortality because of a deep inner 
conviction based upon personal experience. Most of this experi- 
ence involves relationships of lasting love for other people. The 
death of my own parents within a day of one another completely 
wiped out pre-existing logical bases for immortality and replaced 
them with an utterly indescribable but completely convincing 
and satisfying realization that personal immortality exists. Such 
experiences aré not transferable but are probably the most com- 
forting and sacred realization that can come to any of us. 


JAMES L. BARTON 

Secretary Emeritus, American Board of Foreign Missions 
In all nature startling transformations take place while 
nothing is annihilated. Ice becomes water, water becomes in- 
visible vapor; fire consumes wood, but the elements in the wood 
pass into another form with no loss whatsoever. Fundamental 
changes momentarily take place on every side and yet, from the 

beginning, nothing in the physical world has been destroyed. 
We can not escape the belief and conviction that inevitably 
“this mortal shall put on immortality’ with no loss of that which 

here on earth belongs to personality and character. 
From the New York Times. 
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_ The Fortnightly News Service 


Four-Hundredth Anniversary of Augsburg Confession 


The year 1930 marks the quatro-centennial of the promul- 
gation of the Augsburg Confession, one of the great historic 
documents of Protestantism and a major step in the development 
of Protestant thought. On June 25, 1530, the Confession was 
publicly read before the Diet of Augsburg, which had been called 
by Emperor Charles V to deal with various controversies con- 
nected with the new movement of the Reformation. The Con- 
fession set forth at that time enumerated the errors in the Catholic 
system against which the signers protested, and also the positive 
views upon which they were agieed. The Confession was an- 
swered by the Roman Catholic Church with a confutation to 
which Melanchthon made response in a long and learned apology 
for the Augsburg Confession. 

Elaborate plans for the commemoration of the anniversary 
are being made at Augsburg, and the American churches have 
been invited to be represented through the Federal Council of the 
Churches. 


Chinese Churches Face Question of Religious Liberty 


The question of the freedom of Christian colleges in China 
to provide religious instruction for their students is apparently 
becoming more, rather than less, acute. Present government 
regulations require that ‘‘students shall not be compelled or in- 
duced to participate”’ in religious exercises and that ‘‘no religious 
exercises shall be allowed in primary schools.’’ The ministry of 
education has interpreted this as prohibiting even voluntary 
religious education in junior middle schools as well as in primary 
schools. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Christ in China (the united body 
formed by the merger of several denominational groups) the 
issue of religious education was the most pressing one. Those 
present felt that “principles fundamental to Christian education’’ 
are infringed by the present regulations and their interpretation. 
The gathering declared that voluntary religious education which 
does not interfere with the liberty of pupils should certainly be 
allowed, and it was decided to frame a petition to the govern- 
ment embodying this point of view in order to secure if possible a 
modification of the rigidly prohibitive regulations. 


Dr. Mott Meets Eastern Orthodox Leaders 


Leaders of the Orthodox Churches of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Egypt and also of the Russians in Western 
Europe, came together upon the slopes of Mt. Pentelikon near 
Athens from Feb. 25 to Feb. 28, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John R. Mott, to confer about the policy of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. in lands where the Orthodox Church constitutes 
the main religious group. It is a matter of large significance that 
the Christian Associations have found the way for such thorough 
co-operation with the Eastern Churches as to be able to command 
their full and enthusiastic confidence. At the conference in 
Greece, both the Orthodox Church leaders and the representatives 
of the Christian Associations expressed the conviction that both 
sides had much to learn from a mutual exchange of what was best 
and deepest in each. 


American Educator Views Missions in India 


Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and also of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, has been in India for some months studying 
the problems of rural education and preparing recommendations 
for the future. He recently made a comment concerning the 
current criticism of missionaries, which for directness and timeli- 
ness can hardly be surpassed. As quoted by the Review of the 
National Christian Council of India, he said: “If the Europeans 
and Americans who criticise the missionaries would give one- 
thousandth part of the time which missionaries give to solid 
thinking about the welfare of the people of India, would give one- 


hundredth of the time that missionaries give to work for the 
benefit of these people, and would give one-tenth of the money 
which missionaries sacrifice for the country, then these critics 
would have some claim to speak and to be listened to with re- 
spect. All this does not mean that missionaries or missions are 
above criticism. It simply means that I have the greatest ad- 
miration for the devotion, the earnestness, and the intelligence 
of the missionaries in India.”’ 


~~ 


Beecher Lectures to be Given by Bishop McConnell 


The famous Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching, given 
annually at Yale University, are this year to be delivered by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
president of the Federal Council of Churches. Some of the most 
distinguished leaders in the Christian world have in other years 
given the lectures on this foundation. Many of the series of 
lectures have become classic statements of the function and work 
of the Christian ministry. 

Bishop McConnell’s general theme is to be ‘‘The Pro- 
phetic Ministry.”’ It will be treated under the following eight 
heads: 

. The Aim of the Prophets. 

. The Prophetic Idea of God. 
. The Prophet and Mysticism. 
. Prophets and Priests. 

. Prophets and Kings. 

. Prophets and Progress. 

. The Perils of Prophecy. 

. Jesus and Prophecy. 


OAD WN eH 


Federated Church Women to Meet 


The new organization known as the National Council of 
Federated Church Women, formed about a year ago as the final 
outcome of the earlier movement known as the National Com- 
mission of Protestant Church Women, will hold its first annual 
meeting June 16-18, in Chicago. The gathering will be held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the Association of Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries of Councils of Churches, State and Local. 
The National Council of Federated Church Women is a federation 
of local interdenominational organizations of women in the 
churches. Mrs. John Ferguson of New York is president. 


German Protestant Leader in America 


Prof. D. Arthur Titius of Berlin is at present in this country 
as a special guest of several religious organizations. Professor 
Titius is a member of the Continuation Committee of the Uni- 
versal Christian Conference on Life and Work and chairman of 
the Commission on the Social Institute at Geneva, Switzerland, 
which is launching an important program of social research and 
education in behalf of the co-operating churches in Europe and 
America. While in this country, Dr. Titius will be conferring 
with several university groups and with leaders in the social work 
of the churches. 


C. F. Andrews Sails from America 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, the intimate friend of Mahatma Gandhi, 
sailed on April 5 for England, and thence for India, after having 
spent several months in this country, during which time he has 
been giving special attention to problems of interracial co-opera- 
tion. Another of his major interests while in the United States 
has been to make preliminary plans for an extended visit of 
Rabindranath Tagore to this country under the auspices of a 
national committee which is being formed under the leadership 
of the Quakers. The last weeks of Mr. Andrews’ stay in America 
were devoted largely to the writing of a new book under the 
title “What Christ Means ‘to Me,”’ in which he is endeavoring to 
gather up the results of his reflections upon his experiences in 
India as they relate to his deepest religious convictions. 

, Federal Council of Churches. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GOOD CAUSES HARMED BY THEIR FRIENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You would have done Mr. Fortney of Plainfield, Vermont, 
a kindness if you had dropped into the wastebasket his letter 
about the Literary Digest poll. One of the greatest mysteries in 
the world is how people get to know so many things that aren’t 
so. How can any one sufficiently well informed to know that 
the Literary Digest is conducting a poll assert, as Mr. Fortney 
does, that it is confined to subscribers to the magazine? 

The polls of the Literary Digest are famous for the accuracy 
with which they indicate the sentiment of the people in all sec- 
tions of the country. The Digest has explicitly stated—and the 
newspapers have quoted the statement—that this poll is being 
conducted precisely as were the others. Twenty million ballots 
are being sent to every part of the United States—‘‘carefully 
gauged to loca] population, neglecting no social or occupational 
class, urban or rural.”’ 

If, as Mr. Fortney says is claimed, bootleggers and other 
wets are sending in innumerable one dollar subscriptions in order 
to get ballots, the Digest will profit by the dollars but the wets 
will not get the ballots, unless their names happen to be already 
on the list. Some subscribers to the Digest will get ballots and 
some will not, but the fact that they are subscribers will have 
nothing to do with it in either case. 

The poll may fairly be criticised on the ground that the three 
questions on the ballot confuse the issue, so that the result, 
whatever it is, will be inconclusive. The fact that some people 
are getting two and even three ballots is also confusing. The 
explanation given for this is that the Digest is also taking a poll 
of its subscribers and of certain groups, such as ministers, phy- 
sicians, teachers, etc. ese ballots of course will not be counted 
in the nation-wide poll, but to people who do not understand this 
the knowledge that some people are getting two ballots tends to 
discredit the whole thing. 

There is no reason to doubt the good faith of the Literary 
Digest, and no excuse for the absurd charge that any one can get 
a ballot by sending a dollar for a fifteen-weeks’ subscription. 
Many a good cause suffers more harm from its friends than from 
its enemies. This letter of Mr. Fortney’s gives the wets a chance 
to say: ‘‘Sce how unscrupulous the drys are. They will stoop to 


all sorts of misrepresentation to bolster up their cause.”’ 
Aah 


* * 
SEND IN THE SYRUP AND SUGAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you by parcel post a sample of Indiana maple 
syrup. I know that Vermont and New York have the reputation 
of producing fine maple syrup, but I think that when you get this 
sample you will admit that the real article is made in Indiana. 

JT have been a subscriber to the Christian Leader and its 
predecessors since 1882. 

R. H. Maring. 

Columbia City, Indiana. 


Once again the joys of being an editor are impressed upon us. 
From the great state of Indiana, with its memories of the “Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash,” ‘‘Cleveland and Hendricks,” and 
many old Universalist war-horses in the period of theological 
debate, there comes to us this friendly letter, and with it maple 
syrup and sugar as fine as we have ever tasted in our lives. The 
essence of the deep maple woods, the feeling of early springtime, 
the cheer of the fire in the sugarbush, the delectable joys of 
sugaring off, and other unforgettable memories of the past, are 
stirred by this well-packed box from Indiana. 

We did well to write and praise the maple sugar of New York. 
We builded better than we knew. Last year from Vermont 
from a former trustee of the Universalist General Convention, 
came evidences that Vermont is in the running still with this 
great product of America. Now from Indiana comes another 


competitor for the prize. We can not give the laurel wreath yet. 
From Maine to California let the good work go on. Wherfall 
the samples are in, and all the arguments have been made, and 
we have eaten all the sweet and had a chance to visit all the dear 
friends who sent it in, then we will give the decision. But it is 
likely that we shall be where “‘sugaring off’’ goes on forever before 
we stop this competition and close the books! 
The Editor. 


* * 


PRAISES OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have so enjoyed several articles in the Feb. 22d number of 
the Leader that I long to express my appreciation. 

First, ““A Humanist, Therefore a Theist,’? by Joseph P. 
MacCarthy. It has been a long time since I have read anything 
so satisfying. One really gets tired of some of these thinkers who 
are always giving us something new, and think no one else has 
anything equal to it. 

Then Eleanor B. Forbes on “‘Prayer.’’ That is true Uni- 
versalism. And, ‘‘One Thing Is Needful,’’ by A. Ritchie Low. 
So refreshing. 

“ Harriet A. Mihill. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 
* 


LITERARY HUMANISTS CONFUSED WITH RELIGIOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is, so far as I know, the first religious journal to 
confuse the literary humanists with the religious humanists. In 
the issue of March 29 the Leader carries a reprint, by request to 
be sure, of an article first published in the Saturday Review of 
Literaturefor March1. It would bea pity to let this matter stand 
without some word of protest and explanation. 

Even a superficial reading of Don Marquis’s clever satire 
will show clearly that he was not writing of the type of human- 
ism finding expression through certain religious leaders in this 
country. Indeed, there is nothing to show that he has ever 
heard of that group. His use of terms clearly indicates that 
he had the Babbitt group in mind as he wrote. The contrast 
between the two groups may easily be established by perusing 
a new volume edited by Norman Foerster entitled “Humanism 
and America.’”” No less a person than Mr. Babbitt, himself, 
points out the conflict in ideas between the groups, and when he 
has refused to be classified with the “Unitarian humanists’’ 
others should hesitate to do it. 

It is unfortunate that any issue must be made more difficult 
of solution because of problems in terminology. But that is 
one problem that seems inescapable. The very nature of lan- 
guage contributes to the dilemma. And yet, I can not feel that 
things ought to be made to appear like the same things when 
they are different, simply because we are too impatient to con- 
sider the content of differing points of view. It is very easy to 
fall upon slogans and brands; it is difficult to find what is under- 
lying the terms involved. 

It should not be assumed, as is so often done, that the hu- 
manists alone are victims of words. The non-humanists have 
the same trouble. They come perilously near being funny as 
they point out, not without glee, that there are so many brands 
of humanism that humanists can not agree on even important 
points. With Whitehead, Wieman, McConnell, Fosdick, Edding- 
ton, Millikan, Sullivan, Bergson, William James, and even 
H, G. Wells, claimed by theists there is genuine opportunity for 
the humanist to show his glee at the lack of agreement within 
the ranks of his theistic friends. In the matter under discussion 
it might be said that the literary group and the religious group 
have about as much in common as William Laurence Sullivan 
and Henry Nelson Wieman. 

But this whole matter is not really one of humor. Nor is 
it a contest to be won by exponents of either point of view. 
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Humanists and theists are searching for the values of human 
living. This is the prime task of both—to find the elements of 
the satisfying life. Now in this supreme effort there is room for 
a sense of humor, but occasionally all of us ought to turn that 
sense toward an examination of our own point of view. Too often 
it is reserved for the point of view of others. And, getting back to 
Don Marquis, he succeeds only in being clever, not in helping us 
to understand an attitude of mind more clearly. Reading his 
brief article reminds me of a statement by Heywood Broun, 
“The road to hell is paved with wise-cracks, not good intentions.”’ 

My philosophy of life leads me into the ranks of the religious 
humanists. I have little sympathy with this group of literary 
humanists now attracting such wide attention. My state of 
mind in this matter is shared by many other men who are work- 
ing within the liberal churches, but I doubt that one of them 
will treat the matter as flippantly as Don Marquis has done, and 
surely not one would commend his cause to many by so doing. 
Literary humanism is a movement emerging from our modern 
world. It may be a reaction, as I happen to think it is, but it is 
worthy of serious attention. Let us give it such attention with- 
out confusing it with the type of humanism more familiar to 
Universalist and Unitarian church-goers. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


We are glad to have this admirable statement, but sorry that 
the writer thinks the Christian Leader is so dense that it does not 
know the difference between two movements so unlike as literary 
‘and religious humanism. If the policy or opinion of a journal is 
to be read in every clipping slapped in as a filler, we shall have to 
watch our step. But apart from this, we welcome always the 
contributions of such able men as the writer of this letter. 

The Editor. 
* * 


SPIRITUALISM GROWING FAST? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why all the furore over the humanist defection? “If it is 
of God” (assuming that there is a God) it will surely survive the 
readjusting process of the years. If it is not of God (God being 
assumed), and many champions for the assumed Deity evidently 
believe that it is not, “it will come to naught.’’ God (still 
assumed) can be trusted to “keep watch above His own.” If 
there is no God then the humanists must have it all their own 
way, and in the fullness of time the rest of us, our eyes then 
being open, will feel grateful for the disillusionment. 

But, as more than one writer has said in these columns, 
humanism is nothing new, except in name. It is indeed but a 
small and inconsiderable imitation of the great New Thought 
movement which, in its numerous forms, has, within a few 
decades, attained a world-wide recognition. Of course if the 
humanists deny the existence of God (there seems to be some 
doubt upon that point) they are going the New Thoughters one 
better, for the latter have not gone that far. 

But why not devise or emphasize a counter movement? 
Surely Universalism, if it is to keep pace with the march of the 
ages, must, from time to time, evolve something new in the way 
of technique. Are we ignoring the signs of the times? Mate- 
rialism is dead or moribund. Even Science, once notoriously 
materialistic, is now searching for God, and many scientists 
believe they have found Him. In the long drawn process of 
world evolution we seem to be emerging into a spiritual age. 

Are we ignoring the findings of psychic science, the newest 
of them all, with its verification of spiritistic phenomena? Per- 
haps we are inclined to scoff at Spiritualism, but the Bible is full 
of it, and without any known exception all who have made an 
unprejudiced and intense study of its underlying phenomena, 
and many of the world’s noted scientist, have made such study, 
have pronounced them genuine. 

The movement is gathering tremendous momentum, There 
are to-day probably fifty Spiritualist churches in America to one 
Universalist church. Does that mean anything to us? Much 
fraud of course and an incredible amount of ignorant superstition, 
but there is a higher spiritualism—the spiritualism that Jesus 
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and the early Christian Church maintained and expressed—that 
should be well worthy of careful study and practise on the part of 
all Universalists who believe in God. 

In the early days of modern Spiritualism—fifty years or 
more ago—many of our ministers were its leading protagonists. 
If only their mantles had fallen on their successors! But mayhap 
it is not too late. Humanism places the emphasis on Mind; 
why not counter by emphasizing Spirit? A refined and intensi- 
fied spirituality will surely become the leading feature of the 
New World Age. What if Universalists were to set the pace? 

¥ Aid). 


* * 


PUSH THE SALE OF BETTS’S BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recently read “Forty Fruitful Years,” the autobiography of 
the Rev. F. W. Betts, D. D., of Syracuse, New York. To say that 
I read it with deep interest is to express the fact very mildly. 

First of all, it is an honest narrative of a life entirely devoted 
to the well-being of others, of one who believed absolutely in his 
mission as a minister of the larger faith, and who gave himself 
without reserve to his church. From first to last one is im- 
pressed with the fact that its author has never been guilty of 
seeking a soft job or a big salary, but has been content to secure 
a mere living. 

Beginning his life’s work with meager training, by constant 
application he has become a scholar in all things relating to his 
chosen calling. 

This book should be placed in the hands of every minister 
connected with the Universalist Church. It should be carefully 
read by our young men who are fitting themselves for leadership 
in the church. In some measure at least it would serve as a 
corrective of the absurd notion that salary comes first and ef- 
ficiency and service last. There would be fewer failures in our 
ministry, and fewer dead churches in our denomination, if ail 
could appreciate this important truth. 

Our Publishing House can not do better than to push the 
sale of ‘Forty Fruitful Years.’’ 

Thomas Chapman. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 

* * 
WHY REVIVALS ARE HARMFUL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Oneonta is now being treated to (or mistreated by) an orgy 
of religious revival meetings. Somebody ought to rise and make 
public the protest that without doubt is in the minds of a great 
many of our citizens. 

1. These revivals are harmful because they over-stress the 
money side. At every meeting pleas are made for larger collec- 
tions to pay the ‘‘expenses’’ of these out-of-town professionals, and 
people are coaxed, teased, wheedled into giving money that they 
might better contribute to the work of the local churches, if 
indeed they consider the local churches worth supporting. 

2. These revivals are harmful because they are unintelligent. 
Nothing is said that makes appeal to common sense. Nothing 
is presented that even so much as touches the age in which we 
live, this wondrous age of practical scientific discovery, of ex- 
tended historic time, of an immensely enlarged universe. Truth 
as truth is understood by educated men and women, is not con- 
sidered; beauty remains as though it were not; goodness, for 
the sake of goodness, is not mentioned. Only an extremely 
narrow theological scheme is stressed, a scheme that is no longer 
given credence by honest intelligent churchman anywhere. The 
harm that may be done to impressionable minds by teaching 
such bunk is almost incalculable. 

3. These revivals are harmful because they are mentally 
unhealthy. Appeal is not made to the higher, finer phases of 
human nature, but always to the lower and weaker. An unten- 
able doctrine of hell is preached; and the fear of death and 
what comes after death is emphasized and reiterated, ad nau- 
seam. The claim is boldly made that the whole business of 
religion is an insurance business, and as one listens thinkingly he 
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can not help but see that the business is crooked. There are no 
assets. It is based on pure assumption, on unreality, on magic. 

Instead of trying to teach individuals to be strong, and 

_clean, and positive, rather than inculcating a workable right- 
eousness, pointing out palpable wrongs and bidding us arouse 
ourselves against them, we are asked to yield our wills in weak 
submission to this scheme of safety (because it is dinned into our 
ears that we are unclean by nature, and “lost’’) that we may 
“save’’ our miserable, selfish souls from the wrath of a God who 
loves us like a mother. This entire project travesties the idea 
of God, and not only libels mankind, but tends to degrade in- 
dividuals in their own eyes, and to make them mentally unwhole- 
some. 

Instead of studying life’s real problems, of which all must 
admit there are many that press, and trying to help people to 
face them manfully, to struggle courageously at their solving; 
these professional, fly-by-night religionists, these one-idea ex- 
ponents of phantasm and unreality, make of religion an escape 
mechanism, by which they try to make us believe that we can 
find peace, and assurance, and happiness at one gasp, and heaven 
hereafter, by 2s magical an act, more so in fact, as rubbing an 
Aladdin’s lamp. Perhaps my estimate of human nature is too 
high. Possibly this teaching makes appeal to a type of human 
that common sense can not be communicated to; which all too 
plainly means that this type of human does not count. Mebbee 
so! Mebbeeso! But no honest man will bunco a row of wooden 
Indians. 

Perhaps all these funnymentalists are simply ignorant and 
incompetent. If this be true, then they are “blind leaders of 
the blind.”’ If they know better, and yet do not teach what they 
know, then it is obvious that they are intellectually dishonest. 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


* * 


QUESTIONS MORALITY OF HUMANISM 


10 the Editor of the Leader: 

May this Universalist be permitted a few questions on the 
subject of humanism, about which there is so much discussion 
but so little explanation? 

To many of the lay readers of the Reactions it must have a 
vague meaning in spite of many fine articles appearing in the 
Leader in defense of theism and Christianity. 

In the first place, it is difficult to understand the apparent 
ingratitude of those humanists who wilfully ignore all they owe 
to the past and present of religious belief and practise. They 
do not seem to consider how they acquired their moral standards, 
as they sweep away the facts of heredity, environment and early 
religious education as contributions to personality. As John 
Clarence Petrie says in a recent issue of the Leader, ‘‘a convert to 
atheism lives on the moral capital he acquired while growing up.”’ 

Are these humanists merely intellectuals who imagine that 
they have something more constructive and reliable than religion 
—hbelief in God and immortality—to offer a world bewildered in 
consequence of a transition stage, when truth-seekers having out- 
grown traditional belief are casting out in their impatience what 
is of infinite value with ideas no longer tenable? Or, are they 
genuine humanitarians busy in the neglected fields of social ser- 
vice, with a guarantee of greater efficacy than the religious 
agencies now in operation for the betterment of human life? 

The test of the validity of their theories must be in the appli- 
cation of them. Surely even the perversions, superstitions and 
inconsiste cies of the profession of Christianity should not 
blind men to its incalculable contributions to the world’s civili- 
zation and welfare. 

Does the humanist consider spiritual development a myth? 

What comfort has humanism for the hopelessly afflicted— 
could it have produced a Helen Keller—or for the millions who 
have been deprived of their normal development through adverse 
circumstances? 

Only the hope of a future life offers any compensation for 
the ills of earth. To the atheist love becomes a curse rather 


than a blessing in his attachments. Why should he remember 
the beloved dead, when it could be only torture, if all their 
nobleness has vanished in dust and ashes? 

To the humanist what constitutes value in human life, and 
what human equality? Is not “the survival of the fittest’’ the 
logical sequence of his theories? Would he sacrifice his presum- 
ably valuable life—in any sense—for the depraved criminal, the 
idiot or the savage? Lacking a soul, the spark of divinity, such 
a sacrifice for these would not be reasonable. Yet every day 
men of all shades of religious faith are jeopardizing their lives for 
their fellows, and not always in pursuance of duty—but from 
the impulse of love implanted in their hearts by their Creator. 
Love must have a fountain head! 

Undoubtedly we have a right to individual opinion about 
God or any other concept, but would not even the humanist deny 
the right to urge that opinion upon another whom it might 
injure by depriving him of his sole consolation in his battle with 
the trials of life? Does he realize his responsibility (to whom?) 
in undermining the foundations of the religious heritage of youth, 
in the devastating influence of a Godless philosophy upon un- 
formed minds? 

Without the upli‘t of prayer to a Supreme Being, the hope 
of immortality, who would have the courage to carry on? A few 
perhaps, until some personal tragedy revealed the futility of all 
human endeavor in the face of death and disaster. Is there 
anything moral in the robbery of the most sacred of human hopes 
and belief? 

L. M. MacQ. 
* * 


GLAD HE WAS OUTVOTED IN DETROIT 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

“Mr. Hersey was against it also,’’ says the Leader of April 5, 
referring to my opposition to the Washington Church project 
presented at the General Convention session in Detroit. I rise 
to remark that I am glad that the majority were opposed to my 
views and in favor of the Memorial Church. I was “‘for it’’ as 
soon as the Convention endorsed it and have been for it ever 
since, personally, as pastor, and as a contributor to the Leader. 
I was ‘‘for it’’ at first because it became the policy of the denom- 
ination, but I soon became a convert to the project when I knew 
more about it. I rejoice in the achievement and in its promise. 
I am hearily glad I was outvoted at Detroit. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


APPRECIATES THE BROTHER OF JOHANNES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much I have appreciated and en- 
joyed the articles in the Leader, ‘“The Alibi in Fishing.’’ I have 
had the same experience many times, but it was worth it. I am 
sending you these lines as evidence of appreciation of your 
brother: 

There are days when the fish won’t bite; 

It’s either too calm or else too rough; 

It’s either too warm or it’s not warm enough; 

It’s either too cloudy, or the sun’s too bright; 

The wind’s the wrong way, or the moon’s not right; 
It’s either too wet or else it’s too dry; 

Or for some other reason, you can’t tell why, 

But there are days when the fish won’t bite. 


But there are days when the fish will bite, 

When it isn’t too calm and it isn’t too rough; 

When it isn’t too warm, but just warm enough; 

And the big old fellows, oh, joy, how they fight! 

Your rod’s bent double as you keep your line tight; 

How they leap! How they run! 

Gee whiz! but it’s fun! 

On the days when the fish will bite. 

M.G. Linton. 

Macomb, Ill. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 
The Message of Easter 

“Life, and life more abundantly,’’ has been the great message 
of Easter. Steadily the message has grown finer andsaner. By 
its history, the festival belongs to the springtime of the earth, 
and its voice is of the new activity in grass and tree, but it also 
speaks of man’s responsiveness to nature’s moods, of his gladness 
when winter wanes and days grow longer and warmer. Nature’s 
God is wise. He moves in the life of the earth and in the mind of 
man. 

The soul has its springtime thrill, its sense of the renewal of 
spiritual life, its joyous convictions of the reality of the inner urge. 
Easter to the earnest man is the festival of the soul’s increasing 
perception of spiritual values and activities. This world’s life 
isgood. Alllifeis good. It has no end. Itg horizon widens and 
its significance deepens. Changes are for progress. Destiny is 
the fulfillment of the highest. It is a miracle how out of nothing- 
ness the child rises to a great personality—to a creative and 
conscious selfhood. The present mastery by man of the facts of 
the physical world prophesies a greater mastery of the spiritual 
world by the soul. The word of Easter stops not with “He is not 
here,’’ but goes on to the prophecy, ‘“‘He is risen,’”’ Life is always 
rising out of the imperfect into the more complete fulfillment. 
The call of to-day is for as careful a study of man’s soul as of his 
body, of spirit as of matter. Man may argue that death ends 
all, but he never convinces himself that his argument is final. 
Eternally there rises in his conscience the conviction that his 
personality persists and that destiny is the perfection of person- 
ality. The whole universe argues for the immortality of soul. 

Lee S. McCollester. 
* * 
B. OF THE N. M. C. 
2801. Shelley D. Vincent, Milford, Mass. 
Rev. James Vincent, D. D., and Viola Davis Vincent, 
his wife. 
Mrs. Harriet A. Mihills, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Herbert Ault Mihills (son). 

Mrs. Harriet A. Mihills, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lawrence Aubrey Mihills (son). 

Mrs. Harriet A. Mihills, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Maurice Frost Mihills (son). 

John Murray Quinby, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. J. W. Overstreet, Bristow, Okla. 

Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Reyner (parents). 

Montgomery Universalist Church, Montgomery, Ohio. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Gladding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Andrews. 

Mrs. Elizabeth I. Bartlett, Arlington, N. J. 
Orrin Daniel Bartlett (husband). 
2811. Mrs. Elizabeth I. Bartlett, Arlington, N. J. 
Sarah EL. Timson (mother). 


2802. 
2803. 
2804, 


2805, 
2806. 


2807. 
2808. 


2809. 


2810. 


2812. Mrs. Elizabeth I. Bartlett, Arlington, N. J. 
John W. Timson (father). . 
2813. Official Board of First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
IN . 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D. 
Official Board of First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
INNS 
Mrs. Mary R. Betts. 
Mrs. Leonora L. Sadler, Freeport, N. Y. 
Capt. and Mrs. Sewall Moody (father and mother). 
Mrs. Leonora L. Sadler, Freeport, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Sadler. 
Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. : 
Zelotes Gleason (father). 
Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Abel Gleason (grandfather). 


2814, 


2815. 
2816. 
2817. 


2818. 


2819. Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Catherine (Lincoln) Gleason (grandmother). 
Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Capt. Rila Scott (grandfather). 
2821. Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Sarah S. (Paine) Scott (grandmother). 
Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Alice L. (Jose) Gleason (wife). e 
Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Sarah Adelaide (Scott) Gleason (mother). 
2824. Albert A. Gleason, Boston, Mass. 
Malvina F. Gleason (sister). 
Universalist Church of North Jay, Me. 
Eunice A. Niles. 
Universalist Church of North Jay, Me, 
Eliza M. Niles. 
Universalist Church of North Jay, Me. 
Silas H. Niles. 
Universalist Church of North Jay, Me. 
Eugene M. Niles, Cambridge, Mass. 
Universalist Church of North Jay, Me. 
Louville V. Niles, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
2830. Mrs. Florence S, Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
2831. Mrs. Florence S, Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Minnie Norton Lee. 
2832. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Elizabeth Norton Lee. . 
2833. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frederick Harlow Lee. 
2834-2838. Annie M. Sargent, Washington, D. C. 
Georgianna D. Steele. 


2820. 


2822. 


2823. 


2825. 


2826. 


2827. 


2828. 


2829. 


2839-2843. First Universalist Parish Mansfield, Mass. 
The Faithful Workers of the First Universalist Paris ’ 
' of Mansfield. ; 
2844-2848. Mrs. Florence M. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 


Charles Edward and Charlotte Eliza Hayward (father 
and mother). 
2849. Mrs. Amanda B. Wadleigh, Haverhill, Mass. 
Levi Cole Wadleigh. 
(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Memorials in the Universalist National Memorial Church — 


The Memorial 
Rose Window 


Cloister Window No. 1 


Cloister Window No. 2 


Cloister Window No. 3 
Clerestory Window No. 1 (The Nativity) 


Clerestory Window No. II (The Boyhood 
of Jesus) 


Clerestory Window No. III 
Clerestory Window No. IV 


Clerestory Window No. V 
Clerestory Window No. VI 
Clerestory Window No. VII 
Clerestory Window No. VIII 
Clerestory Window No. JX 


Aisle Window No. 1 (north) 
Aisle Window No. 2 (north) 
Aisle Window No. 3 (south) 


Aisle Window No. 4 (south) 


Aisle Window No. 5 (south) 

Aisle Window No. 6 andthe entire Bay 
(south) 

Baptistry and Rooms for Religious Edu- 
cation 

Column No. 1 (north) 

Column No. 2 (north) 

Column No. 3 (north) 

Column No. 5 (south) 

Column No. 6 (south) 

Wall Column No. 1 (north) 

Wall Column No. 2 (north) 

Wall Column No. 3 (south) 


Wall Column No. 4 (south) 
Aisle Arch No. 1 (north) 
Aisle Arch No. 3 (north) 
Aisle Arch No. 5 (south) 
Aisle Arch No. 6 (south) 
Aisle Arch No. 7 (south) 


Aisle Arch No. 8 (south) 
Baleony Front 


Organ and Chimes 
Main Chancel Arch Front. 
Main Chancel Arch Rear 


The Contributor 


Mrs. Martha E. Fales (deceased), Meriden, 
Connecticut 
Lansing, Michigan, Church 


Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts 

State of North Carolina 

Women’s National Missionary Association 


Misses Mary E. and Nellié L. and Messrs. 


Clement LeFevre, John G. and Theodore ¢ 


L. Coleman, children of Mrs. Ellen R. 
Coleman (deceased), the daughter of 
Dr. LeFevre 

Mrs. Julia G. Inness 

Herbert F. Gunnison, Stanley E. Gunni- 
son, Rose F. Gunnison, Elsa Gunnison 
Appleton, Raymond M. Gunnison, Flor- 
ence Gunnison Brown and Foster Gunni- 
son 

The Illinois Universalist Convention 

Rey. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer 

Somerville, First Church, Massachusetts 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sweet 

Relatives and. Friends of Rev. W. H. 
McGlaufiin, D. D. 

Mrs. J. W. Lee 

Florence C. and Fred N. Boston 

Mrs. E. L. McMillan, John R. Miller and 
David B. Miller 

Akron University and Akron, 
Church, and North Adams, 
Church Friends 

Charles Upham 

C. C. Yawkey 


Ohio, 
Mass., 


General Sunday School Association 


Anonymous 

Bertha Crosley (Mrs. E. B.) Ball 

Nettie L. Whitney 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet 

C. C. Yawkey 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm, H. Luden 

John H. Merrell 

Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Laura W. Winkelman and Augusta W 
(Mrs. C. L.) Davidson 

Cleveland, Ohio, and Pasadena, California, 
Churches i 

Mrs. E. H. Koch, Jr., Mrs. Hazel Lewis 
and Mr. Lorin C. Powers 

Mrs. Harriet L. Fischer 


First Church, Lowell, Mass. 

George B. Jermyn 

C. C. Yawkey 

Mrs. Helen Weeks Landon and Mrs. Sara 
Weeks Roberts 


. Frances K. (Mrs. C. L.) Hutchinson 


Mrs. Arthur Nash and Miss Grace Nash 
Friends 


Given in Memory of 
Harriet Pomeroy Lewis and Isaac Chaun- 
cey Lewis, her father and mother 
Rev. George Hilary Ashworth (pastor 


from September, 1919, to November, » 


1926) and the noble company of men 
and women who have labored in the 


cause of Universalism in the city of - 


Lansing, Michigan 
Mary Gilbert Knight 


Rev. Daniel Bragg Clayton 


Qur Pioneer Women of the’ Universalist 
Church 
Rey. Clement Fall LeFevre, D. D. 


George Inness, Jr. 
Rev. Nathaniel Gunnison and Rev, Almon 
Gunnison, D. D. 


Joseph Mayo Tilden 

Charles H. and Martha E. Fales 
Charles Tufts 

Rev. James Harry Holden 

Rev. William H. McGlauflin, D. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Noyes 


- Frank E. Boston 


Alice B. (Mrs. T. R.) Miller 


Rev. A. B. Church, D. D. 
Melville Merritt and Caroline Ann Upham 


Dean C. H. Leonard 


Anonymous : 

Rey. Marion Crosley, D. D. 

Amos and Laura Johnson Whitney 
Rey. Henry Noble Couden, D. D. 


Julia Wild Merrell 
Rey. James Harvey Tuttle, D. D. 


Frederick A. Winkelman and Almira 
Simons Winkelman 
Rev. Carl F. Henry, D. D. 


Rev. and Mrs. LeGrand Powers, Litt.D., 
and their parents 

Mrs. Kate Lewis Chapin and Rev. James 
Henry Chapin, Ph. D. 

Rey. Caleb E. Fisher, D. D. 

Mrs. George B. Jermyn 


Their grandparents and parents, John 
Jewell and Alluvia Smith Burgess, and 
Hiram Bellows and Sarah Burgess Weeks 

Charles L. Hutchinson 

Arthur Nash 

Rev. Ebenezer Fisher, D. D. 


— 
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The Memorial 

Chapel Arch and Communion Table 

Main Chancel Arch Rear Column No. 1 
(north) 

Main Chancel Arch Rear Column No. 2 
(south) 

Baptistry Lighting Pendant 

Lighting Pendant 

Lighting Fixture Tower Staircase 

Lighting Fixture 

Sacristy 

S St. Entrance Doors 

5S Street Inside Doors 

Narthex Door No. 1 (leit) 

Narthex Door No. 2 (center) 

Narthex Door No. 3 (center) 


Narthex Door No. 4 (right) 

Pair of Doors leading from Tower to 
Church 

Pair of Doors leading from Tower to 
Parish House 

Chancel Door 


Pulpit and Chairs 
Reading Desk and Isolated Clergy Seat 


Communion Table 


Communion Table Vase in Aisle Chapel 
Communion Set 
Offering Plates and Alms Basin 


Chancel Rail 


Chancel Floor 


Chancel Windows 

Minister’s Study Furnishings 
Chancel Cross 

Pulpit Bible 

Hymnals for use in Chancel 


Pulpit Vase 
Pulpit Vase 


Hymn Boards 

Chancel Seats Nos. 1 and 2 (south) 
Chancel Seat No. 3 (south) 
Chancel Seat No. 1 (north) 
Chancel Seat No. 2 (north) 


Chancel Seat No. 3 (north) 
Choir Seat No. 1 (south) 
Choir Seat No. 2 (south) 


Choir Seat No. 3 (south) 
Choir Seat No. 1 (north) 


Choir Seat No. 2 (north) 


Choir Seat No. 3 (north) 

Stone Seat in front of Cloister Window 
No. 1° 

Stone Seat in front of Cloister Window 
No. 2 . } 

Stone Seat in front of Cloister Window 
No. 3 


The Contributor 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Corey 
Church of the Mediator, 
Rhode Island 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Carman 


Providence, 


Lynn, Mass., Junior Y. P. C. U. 

C. E. Sheldon 

Mrs. C. R. Allen 

Friends 

Eleanor M. Bissell 

Frederick H. Knight 

W. B. Walker 

Friends 

Robert W. Hill 

St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, 
Tilinois 

Friends 

Mrs. Mary D. Kerr 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. George 


Miss Ethel Austin Shrigley and Arthur 
Shrigley 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Spaulding 

Friends in Church of the Redeemer and 
others, Hartford, Connecticut 

Friends in First Universalist Church, Lynn, 
Mass. 

W. E. D. O. Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Attwood Girls’ Club, So. Weymouth, Mass. 

Elsie Lucretia Perkins, Sprague Hamilton 
Perkins, Francis Maurice Perkins, Bea- 
trice Eleanor Perkins and F. W. Perkins 

Mrs. Betsey Chapin Pinkerton 


Murray Grove Association 
\ 


Rey. and Mrs. John van Schaick 
Nettie L. Whitney 

Friends and Relatives 

Mrs. Sarah D. Cooper (deceased) 
Lucy Milton Giles 


William S. Stone 
Mrs. Alfred L. Hastings 


Eleanor M. Bissell 

Mrs. Sarah D. Cooper 

Misses Nora and Alice C. Atwood 

First Universalist Church, Everett, Mass. 

First Universalist Society in the Town of 
Providence, R. I., and First Universalist 
Church of East Providence, R. 1. 

Universalist Parish, Machias, Maine 

Ontario Convention 

Church of Redeemer Sunday School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mrs. Duane White 

Mrs. Annette Gurney Evarts 


Clara A. Hanscom 


Clara Barton Guilds 
Mrs. J. W. Lee 


Caroline B. Warner 


Mrs. Franklin N. Calderwood 


Given in Memory of 


Mrs. Charlotte Merrill 
Rey. Henry W. Rugg, D. D: 


Lucinda E. LeGrow 


Miss Luella Greene 
Mrs. Emma Wood Sheldon 


Rev. Frank W. Whippen 

Mrs. Joesphine M. Bissell «- 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred O. Knight 
William and Margaret Walker 
Rev. Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 
Robert E. and Emily F. Hill 
Rev. Alfred H. Laing, D. D. 


Rey. Frederick A. Bisbee, D. D. 
Samuel Kerr 


Joseph Mayo Tilden 
Rev. James Shrigley, S. T. D. 


Rey. A. A. Miner, D. D., LL. D. 
Rev. John Coleman Adams, D. D. 


Rev. James Minton Pullman, D. D. 


Mary Campbell Rice 
Rev. and Mrs. Luther Weston Attwood 
Francis Blake Perkms 


Father, Willard Chapin; mother, Lydia W. 
Chapin; sister, Anna M. Chapin; 
brother, George L. Chapin 

Thomas Potter, the Prophet, and John 
Murray, the Apostle, of Universalism 

Those who labored in the old church 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

Rev. William E. Gibbs, D. D. 

Washington Lafayette Cooper . 

Capt. Andrew T. Milton and Sarah E. 
Emerson, his wife 

His great-uncle, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D. D. 

Given as a loving tribute to Washington 
Friends 

Rev. Samuel A. Davis 

Washington Lafayette Cooper 

Rey. Isaac Morgan Atwood, D. D. 

Rev. George E. Hamilton, D. D. 

Rev. H. I. Cushman, D. D. 


Rey. Isaac Wallace Cate, D. D. 
G. H. Lloyd 
Edmand Burrill Patz 


Duane White 

Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Gurney and Francis A. 
Evarts 

The Justin V. Hanscom Family of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Clara Bartom 

Nellie Lee Stuart 


Helen Stewart Burton 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklin N. Calderwood 
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The Memorial 
World Peace Tower 


Tower Window No. 2 

Parish House Window First Floor No. 1 
Parish House Window First Floor No. 2 
Parish House Window Second Floor No. 1 
Parish House Window Seeond Floor No. 2 


Parish House Window Second Floor No. 3 
Parish House Window Third Floor No. 2 
Church Office Equipment 

Fireplace in Church Parlor 

Fireplace in Young People’s Room 


South Main Aisle 
Pew No. 
Pew No. 
Pew No. 
Pew No. 


AowrH 


Pew No. 9 
Pew No. 11 
Pew No. 13 
Pew No. 15 


Pew No. 17 


Pew No. 19 
Pew No. 21 
Pew No. 23 


Pew. No. 25 
Pew No. 27 
Pew No. 29 
Pew No. 31 


Pew No. 33 


North Main Aisle 
Pew No. 2 


Pew No. 4 
Pew No. 6 
Pew No. 8 


Pew No. 10 
Pew No. 12 


Pew No. 14 
Pew No. 16 
Pew No. 18 
Pew No. 20 
Pew No. 22 
Pew No. 24 
Pew No. 26 
Pew No. 28 
Pew No. 30 


Pew No. 32 
Pew No. 34 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The Contributor 
Friends 


Mrs. Abbie A. Bourlet 


Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, New 
York 
Samaritan 
Church 
Mrs. Ella Dickerson 


Society, Roxbury, Mass., 


Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. of the State 
of Pennsylvania 

Rey. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham 

People of Akron, Ohio, Church 

Mrs, Florence B. Nichols 

Mrs. Ida M. Waggener 

National Y. P. C. U. 


Henry E. Williams (deceased) 

Friends 

W. H. Luden 

St. John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, 
Illinois 

John C. Wight 

Mrs. Narcissa A. Brackett 

I. R. Edmands 

Walter Gabell 


Mrs. George W. Bicknell and A. Ingham 
Bicknell 

R. K. and Thomas O. Marvin 

Mrs. Edmund Millen, Jr. 

Theresa Homet Patterson 


Friends in Southbridge, Mass 

Anonymous 

Mrs. Horace E. Fox 

First Universalist Society, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Louise M. Flickinger 


John E. Jenks 


Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Rice 

Mrs. E. J. Edson 

The Misses Kate S., Cora C., Minnie W., 
Emma, and H. Ida Curry, Rev. Le- 
Grand Powers, Mrs. Maria Robbins and 
Miss Martha Scearce 

Frank J. Tanner 

Women’s Benevolent Society, Attleboro 
Mass. o ; 

Arlington, Mass., Church 

A. W. Spaulding ; 

Louis Annin Ames 

Frank H. Briggs 

Congress Square Church, Portland, Maine 

Congress Square Church, Portland, Maine 

Alonzo Raddin 

Bridgeport, Conn., Church 

New York State Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society 

S. M. Flickinger 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of the 
Metropolitan District of New York 
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Given in Memory of 


Dedicated to the Ideal of International 
Justice and World Peace and as a tribute 
to Owen D. Young 

Mr. and Mrs. William E. Webster, Mrs. 
Frank B. Davis, Mr. John W. Bourlet 


Mrs. F. B. Perkins 


George Dawson and Ledema Moore Daw- 
son 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis 


Eva Marie Brigham 
Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D. 


Frank Clinton Wight 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Williams 

Dr, and Mrs. Alexander Kent 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Luden 

The Founders of St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Joliet, Illinois 

Ambrose F. Wight and Maria Hall Wight 

Frederick Brackett 

Benjamin Bruce and Amy Ann Edmands 

His wife, Katharine Gordon Gabell, and 
his children, Katharine Gabell, Walter 
Gabell, Jr., and Gordon Weaver Gabell 

Rey. George W. Bicknell, D. D. 


Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Patterson, D. D. 

Edmund Millen, 1848-1927 

Milton Homet, Mary Ann Irvine Homet, 
Irvine Homet and Theresa Homet Pat- 
terson 

Rev. Charles Rockwood Tenney, D. D. 

Rey. and Mrs. LeGrand Powers, D. D. 


Rev. Thomas Edward Potterton, D. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Nassal 


John Moore Jenks and Caroline Elizabeth 
Jenks 

Rev. Luther Rice 

A. J. Edson 

Rev. William Wallace Curry 


Anna Bancroft Tanner 
Women’s Benevolent Society of Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, Mass. 


William Cole Spaulding 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Briggs, Auburn, Maine 
Rey. Henry Blanchard, D. D. 

Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. 

Miss Eva D. Raddin 

Rev. F. A. Dillingham, D. D. 

Maud Harmon Reed 


Mrs. S. M. Flickinger 
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The Memorial The Contributor Given in Memory of 
North Side Aisle 
Pew No. 35 Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon 
Pew No. 37 © Mrs. M. A. Oxnard (deceased) Mrs. Sarah Millett Tucker, Norway, 
Maine 
Pew No. 39 Mrs. George J. Wills Anna Louise Wills 
Pew No. 41 Individuals in Brockton, Mass,, Church Rey. O. Howard Perkins, D. D. 
Pew No. 43 Rev. Julia M. Tobey Mr. and Mrs. Winfield Scott Tobey 
Pew No. 45 Dr. Martha Brewer Lyon Rebecca Putnam Brewer 
Pew No. 47 Buckingham Marsh 
Pew No. 49 Ira Green, Albert Green, Mrs. Emma Rose Charles and Emma H. Green, father and 
and Miss Myrtie Green mother 
Pew No. 51 Frances T. (Mrs. Eugene F.) Endicott Eugene F. Endicott 
Pew No. 53 Albert H. Merrill Amos Merrill 
Pew No. 55 Osage, Iowa, Church Herbert L. Stoughton 
Pew No. 57 Mrs. Louise S. Hamlin Frank S. Hamlin 
Pew No. 59 Mrs. Emma T. Black Mrs. Nancy Chaffee and Adelaide Pearce 
Pew No. 61 Ellen A. Stillings Elizabeth Hendee McGill and Weltha H. 
‘ Stillings Coe 
Pew No. 63 Winthrop Alexander and Mrs. Celia G. Ebenezer and Harriet S. Alexander and 
Bryant Rev. Fred Augustine and Mrs. Carrie A. 
Dillingham 
Pew No. 65 Clara I. Templer Amy C. Ireland (mother) 
Pew No. 67 Mrs. Angelica S. Glover The Family of Archibald and Angelica 
Spear 
South Side Aisle 
Pew No. 70 Mrs. Augusta C. Starkey Mrs. Augusta C. Starkey 
Pew No. 72 F. L. G. S. and W. L. Perham Sidney and Almena Jane Perham 
Pew No. 74 Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D. Christian Fischer and Johanna Fischer 
Pew No. 76 Miss Rose C. Swart Rey. Mary J. Delong 
Pew No. 78 Mrs. Caroline W. Babson David C. Babson 
Pew No. 80 James F. Ray James P. Ray 
Pew No. 82 Rey. L. S. McCollester, D. D. McCollester and Parker Families 
Pew No. 84 Mrs. Jenny B. Conger Rey. Everett Lorentus Conger, D. D. 
Pew No. 86 Mary S. Brown George D. and Martha Cowley Swart 
Pew No. 88 Mrs. Emma L. James Rev. G. L. Demarest, D. D. 
Pew No. 90 First Universalist Church, Norway, Maine All the pastors of the Norway Church 
Pew No. 92 Hon. and Mrs. Frank H. Foss Parents of Mr. and Mrs. Foss, Isaiah 
Alden, Dora Alden; Orrin F. Foss, Han- 
nah H. Foss 
Pew No. 94 The Misses Myrick Erastus O. Myrick and Ednah Myrick 
Pew No. 96 Miss Fanny E. Buck 
Pew No. 98 New Haven, Conn., Church Ladies’ Aid Rev. Phoebe A. Hanaford and Rey. W. F. 
Dickerman, D. D. 
Pew No. 100 St. John’s Universalist Church, Muncie, Rev. Thomas Sander Guthrie, D. D. 
Indiana 
Pew No. 102 Rey. A. B. Hervey Joseph and Rhode Baker Hervey 
Pews No. 68 and 103 Whatsoever Club, Malden, Mass. 
Chapel 
Pew No. 40 Agnes Clarissa Ralph Rev. Walter Scott Ralph and Rev. Agnes 
: Stuart Ralph 
Pew No. 42 Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Uppercue Miriam Morgan and her daughter, Annie 
M. Gartz 
Pew No. 44 Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Woodruff Rey. Thomas Chapman 
Pew No. 46 Frank A. Dewick | Joseph B. Horton 
Pew No. 48 Mortimer W. Potter Ella Thompson Potter 
Pew No. 50 Frank A. Dewick Rev. Robert Thompson Polk, D. D. 
Pew No. 52 Rey. Stanley G. Spear George W. and Frances M. Spear, Franklin 
G. Spear, Miss Emily E. Gates 
Pew No. 54 Little Falls, New York, Church Members of St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
of Little Falls, New York 
Pew No. 56 Miss Agnes M. Tomlinson, Sprague Tom- John Frank Tomlinson and Harriet Post 
linson, and Mrs. Irene T. Jackson Tomlinson 
Pew No. 58 William T. Clark 


Baleony—Right 


Pew No. 104 Miss Ida Ritter East Loved Ones 

Pew No. 106 Rey. and Mrs. Chas. E. Petty 

Pew No. 108 Simeon C. Smith Simeon C. Smith 

Pew No. 110 Miss Elizabeth M. Weston and Miss Jan- Josephine B. Weston and Ellen Janette 


ette H. Baxter 


Baxter 
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The Memorial 
Right Center 
Pew No. 107 
Pew No. 111 


Balcony—Left Center 
Pew No. 112 
Pew No. 114 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Left 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 
Pew No. 


Pew No. 121 


The Contributor 


Canandaigua, New York, Church 
Robert Friend 

R. F. Foster 

Mrs. Florence M. C. Stout 
Victor, New York, Church 


Mrs. Kate A. Deemer 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Turner 
Melvin R. Morse 


Ivan Scott and Maude Iverenne Bailey 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule 


Leo R. Lewis 


Given in Memory of 


In Memoriam—Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Alona B. and Robert A. Friend 


Timothy H. Foster (father) and Martin W. 
Foster (uncle) 

Clarence M. Clarke, Wm. H. B. Stout, Silas 
C. Clarke and Sarah H. F. Clarke 


Edward S. Deemer 


Faithful workers in Universalist Churches 
of Livermore, Maine, and Hammonton, 
New Jersey 

Druin Warren and Helen Martha Bailey 

The late Ansel Augustus Huston and wife 
and their daughter, Amelia Huston Soule 

Rev. John Jay Lewis 
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PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 


The Parable of the Locomotives That 
Push 


I rode the Gotham Limited, and we had 
departed from Johnstown and were ascend- 
ing the Horseshoe Curve and two Life size 
Locomotives had all they wanted to do in 
pulling us up the Grade. And as we came 
to the Summit there appeared a Freight 
Train on the other Track, running beside 
us but in the Opposite Direction. And it 
had had as stiff a Climb as we had had. 
And it had but one Locomotive pulling it. 

And I beheld and said, Surely this is a 
Short Train, and of Empties, for no one 
Locomotive could haul a long and Loaded 
Train up this Grade from Altoona. But 
the Freight cars continued to pass, one 
after another, and I Know not how many 
there were, but they were Loaded. : 

And I marveled more and yet more as 
the Cars increased, and I said, Believe me, 
that was Some Locomotive that did pull a 
Train like this up so Long and Steep a 
Grade. 

But after a Long Time the Red Caboose 
passed by, and I said now am I relieved; 
for this Heavy Freight Train hath at last 
an End. 

But behind the Caboose was a Locomo- 
tive. And behind that Locomotive was 
another Locomotive. And behind that 
was yet another Locomotive. ) 

And I said, No wonder the Locomotive 
at the head of the Train could make the 
Grade and never turn an Hair, for there be 
three Locomotives pushing behind. 

And I considered some Youths that I 
Know, how they move out of the Yard, 
pulling incredible loads, and making the 
Grades with Ease, and how I Admire and 
Applaud them, and rejoice in their achieve- 
ment. 

But the Spirit of the Lord is upon me to 
call out after them as they go by, and to 
say, Ra-ra for thee, my boy, and I will 
Join thy friends and make Whoopee over 


thy Success. But I Know thy Words; 
and the Lord hath given me a Spirit of Dis- 
cernment. And I behold the forces that 
are pushing thee up the Grade, even the 
Honest Labor of thy Father and the 
Prayers of thy Mother and the Zeal of thy 
Teachers, and the Expectations of those 
who love thee, and the Rich Blessing of 
God in thine Inheritance. Rejoice in thy 
Lusty Youth, and make Whoopee for a 
Season. But forget not that it is not thou 
alone who art making the Grade, but the 
mighty urge of the Powers that are behind 
thee and help thee on and up. 
* * 
THE RADIO DIAGNOSIS 

(“Surgeon makes correct diagnosis by 
radio and saves patient at sea.’’— News 
item.) 

Patient’s message (as it reaches the doc- 
tor): Am I in communication with Dr. 
Gookle? . . . Under the asupices of the 
National Hook & Eye Corporation, makers 
of fine . . . you are now listening to Eddie 
Rausches’ Harmony Boys .. . 

Surgeon’s message (as it reaches the 
patient): Yes ... it is now exactly ten 
minutes past 11 o’clock, Eastern standard 
time’. |. what can Ldortoryou? si « 
said Uncle Tiddlewinks as Little Red Fox 
jumped through the hedge... . 

Patient’s message: I.am feeling very ill 

. . .United Fruit up two anda half... 


the next voice you hear will be that of” 


Graham McNamee .. . 

Surgeon’s message: Please give symp- 
toms ... Mighty Laka Rose . . .Sweet- 
est Little Fellow . . .Everybody Knows 


Patient’s message: Have severe pains in 


region of .. . Pittsburgh Terminal .. . 
187$ ...no appetite in two days and 
ee Vanksi4 ees SB Ostonusmanses 


Surgeon’s message: Have you a fever? 
. . . This is Zoombauer’s, America’s great- 
est department store, talking . . . I want 
to Meander in the Meadow-w-w-w-w .. . 


Patient: Have high fever and . . . Hot 
Heels . . . through the courtesy of the 
United States Chisel Corporation .. . 

Surgeon’s message: Think you have an 
acute attack of ... LaGiaconda.. . by 
arrangement with the Ptolemy Cigarette 
Co... . and advise operation ... . Pin- 
gle’s Peanut Hour. 

Patient’s message: Kindly stand by for 
just a few moments ...I wanna kiss 
your hand, madam-a-a-a-m-m-m. 

Doctor’s message: Much interference 
... Can’t get you clearly ... Do you 
consent operation? ... by Prof. Marko 
Goldman . . . Columbia Stadium? 

Patient’s message: Feeling better ... 
Storm area that was central over Ohio has 
now moved northward and is over the 
Great Lakes . . . Hold everything... 

Doctor’s message: Apply hot plasters to 
. . . Hollier’s Hour . . . add two cups of 
sugar, stir welland serve with ... 

Patient’s message: Whee-e-e-e... 
click-click . . . whee-e-e-e. 

Doctor’s message: Rommell now pitch- 
ing... strike two . . . Baby, oh, where 
can you be? 

Patient’s message: 
. . . followed by showers . . 
—H. I. Phillips. 


Good night-t-t-t 
. Whee-e-e-e.. 


pa a 


It was reported to the late Dr.. McCosh,. 
while president of Princeton University, 
that a party was being held in one of the 
dormitories “after hours.’’ Thither the 
good Doctor wended his way to investigate. 
To his knock at the door came the response, 
“Who’s that?’’ 

“Tt’s me,’’ replied the doctor. 

“‘Who’s me?’’ came the query. 

“Dr. McCosh,”’ answered the Doctor. 

“You're a liar; if it had been old Jimmy 
he would have said, ‘It is I;’ go about 
your business’’—which Dr. McCosh said 
he did on tiptoe, and refrained from telling 
the story for at least four years!—Church~ 
man. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


His Glorious Body 
By Robert Norwood. (Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $2.00.) 

Dr. Norwood rekindles the apostolic 
glow in these Lenten noonday meditations 
based on “‘the accepted letters of the 
Apostle Paul.’’ He finds us ‘afraid to ex- 
pose ourselves by setting free the impris- 
oned splendor of our early faith in the good- 
ness of life,’’ and challenges us to grow into 
the victory of the cross and on to the victory 
of the tomb. 

He writes with direct sincerity: ‘Into 
these sentences I have written the story of 
my own heart, and in what follows I have 
tried to tell something of that joy which my 
heart knew when at last, like Paul, I ceased 
to kick against the pricks and surrendered 
to the fact of the Resurrection.” 

There are twenty-two themes from Paul, 
a scriptural source, a practical and able dis- 
cussion, and an appropriate prayer. They 
all sound a call to the resurrected life. 
“Companions of the path which Jesus 
walked for us all, there is no death! What 
we call death is an adventure through which 
our souls are strengthened as we pass un- 
falteringly on the way to the knowledge of 
eternal life.’ The Christian is destined to 
transcend the lower mortal life and grow 
into the spiritual and immortal state. 
“Christianity began with the Resurrec- 
tion, not with the cross.’’ e 

The spiritual body ‘“‘is compounded of 
those memories which the soul has gathered 
upon its way. All the high impulses of the 
ages of that journey have gone into the 
making of the spiritual body.” “The 
Power of the Resurrection is won as we 
forsake the jungle and the coral reef.’’ We 
must seek to change our ‘‘center of con- 
sciousness from the physical to the spiritual 
body.’’ Our lives must be an evolution, a 
“ye-embodiment, new bodies coming out of 
old bodies.”’ 

These meditations carry the glowing 
spirit of Lent and read like ‘‘an early morn- 
ing summons to a new day.”’ 

Robert Merrill Bartlett. 

Norwood, Mass. 

* * 
Death and Renewal 


By Poul Bjerre. Translated by I. Von 

Tell. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 

This 350 page volume is by a writer in 
Sweden who is counted a philosopher and a 
specialist in psychotherapy. The publish- 
ers state that it had an immediate success 
in the author’s own country. It is of a 
type of work not common in America. 

A fair sample of the contents is the fol- 
lowing: | 

“T believe that neither death nor renewal 
is part of eternity. All spheres of eternity 
brim with that clair-obscure in which death 
and renewal alternate and merge again to 
separate. 


Being master of the clair- 


obscure I experience eternity each day and 
each hour—whether I live or die.’’ 

When one has mastered what the author 
says thus far he should consider the follow- 
ing sentences taken, here and there, from 
the book: ; 

“It is not true that God lives, nor that 
God is dead. It is only that God dies and 
that God is renewed.’’ 

“There is no merciful God. But renewal 
is always merciful. And death is some- 
times more merciful than renewal.’’ 

“Let us not be misled by beauty. 


x= 


Beauty has no merit nor is it a crime, but it 
can become either.’’ 

“God Almighty, the overflowing source 
of grace, is above disease, suffering and 
death, and exalts those who believe in Him 
above the empty fancies of disease, suffer- 
ing and death.’’ 

The work is made up of paragraphs, 
about three to a page. No facts are 
cited in support of the statements; the 
book is one of conclusions. The para- 
graphs are of value for the minister or 
writer who wishes to find, from time to 
time, suggestions or impulses to renewed 
thinking on original lines. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Orford, N. H. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MISSION CIRCLE MEETS IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 


Miss Powell has sent us some interesting 
items concerning the last meeting of the 
Inman’s Chapel Mission Circle, Thursday, 
March 27. - First, she says, “‘it rained in 
heavy showers all day. Three of our 
women came five miles, walking nearly all 
the way, one carrying a baby. There were 
eighteen women (and thirteen children) 
present. They paid their year’s obliga- 
tions in full, $20 for quotas and $14 for 
dues for twenty members—a gain of four 
over last year. They now have $5 on 
hand. They did this by their system of 
“exchange’’ which is proving such a help 
to both sides. 

“They had a great good time, which is so 
pleasing to me when I know how hard these 
mothers work at home and how they are 
pinched economically. 

“We have a Catholic neighbor woman, 
our only one in this neighborhood, who has 
recently joined us and is most helpful as 
well as happy with us. 

“The children always have a separate 
room, and care is taken of them during the 
meeting and some one of us gets in to tella 
story or two. The Clara Barton Guild 
girls take turns coming to do this. 

“You recall this Mission Circle has al- 
ready paid for its own books and contrib- 
uted to the window in the Washington 
church.”’ , 

The Mission Circle program consisted of 
a devotional service, records and reports, 
business (which was paying pledges and 
quotas), the mission lesson given by Mrs. 
Libby, another item which reads ‘‘Down 
the Hill,’’ under which we find sewing, and 
refreshments, and then followed the Mizpah 
benediction. An excellent program for a 
regular meeting. 

“Sunday a. m. just a minute before going 
up the hill to Sunday school, to tell you 
about our C. B. G. meeting yesterday p.m. 
Showers again. We were fourteen includ- 
ing two councillors from the Mission Circle. 
We received one new member, voted to 


give the money earned at purse making last 
Christmas—i. e., the part which was to go 
to each member—to help paint the Black- 
mer Home. It will be $5, which will be 
sent soon. Voted to have an all day meet- 
ing in May and finish the C. B. G. quilt, to 
be sent Miss Downing for her birthday. 

“At Friendly House, after the meeting in 
the church, Mrs. Libby taught the girls to 
make bead flowers, and we had specially 
made cakes in honor of two ‘sweet girl’ 
high school graduates of last Thursday. 
One dear grandmother visiting when we 
were giving wishes, wished that her grand- 
daughter, Jessie (Jessie Warren), might go 
to Berea College, have four fine years, and 
be able to earn her living in a ‘far easier 
way than I ever have,’ said Aunt Jane, 
who has hoed corn and split ‘acid wood’ 
days to support her family. Her two hus- 
bands were both killed by falling trees 
while working in the woods. Aunt Jane’s 
wish was so pathetic, but so sweet, because 
she never complains of her lot, and said it 
with an angelic smile. 

“Sunday—still raining but sixty-eight 
at Sunday school, and work well begun on 
Easter music.”’ | 

And then follows a postcript to Miss 
Powell’s letter, which is most pleasing. 
“Oh, send us at once material and pattern, 
and we will make six suits for the Clara 
Barton Home children.”’ 

* * 


MORE PAINT 


Previously reported ........... $128 25 
Meriden Mission Circle ........ we 00 
Wausau, Wis., Mission Circle ... 2.00 

Miss Emily H. Parker, Stockton, 
IEE er Aere ren Peet R Roar Pee era Be 1.00 
Rose Johonnot Mission Circle, | 
SDE oe d sViCeee eee co 3.00 
Newark, N. J. Mission Circle... 10.00 
Miss Alice Wright, Miss Mabel : 
H. Adams, Vermont......... 2.50 

Mrs. Jessie Tinkham, Rochester, 
AEE ie ter Ren erat rn a cae 5.00 
$156.75 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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SUPERVISION FOR A DEFINITE 
END 


Miss Susan Andrews, Director of Re- 
ligious Education in our Congress Square 
Church, Portland, hasmany ways ofsecuring 
effective co-operation among her teachers. 
One of these is a monthly letter to the 
teachers which often points out definite 
objectives. The following is quoted from 
such a letter: 

How can we bring home and church closer 
together? 

Many of our parents are not identified 
with our church or any organization in it. 
How can we reach them, enlist their inter- 
est, help them with their problems of child 
training, make them feel that the church 
and the school can be of service to them and 
that they in turn are needed by the church? 
This is the problem every. church school 
faces, and we have asked Mrs. Vallentyne 
to head a committee to consider ways of 
solving it. 

One meeting has been held, and it was 
decided that the first step should be for 
each teacher to get in touch through a per- 
sonal call with the parents of those in her 
class. We are asking, therefore, that you 
do this, and since we are all prone to put 
such things off we have set February as the 
month to concentrate on this. Will each 
teacher please be ready by the last of the 
month to report on his or her visits? We 


are all busy people and to do this will mean 
some sacrifice. But the returns will more 
than justify any expenditure of time on our 
part. At our February meeting we shall 
talk this over and the committee will tell of 
further plans for a Parents’ Get-together. 
Getting better acquainted with our pupils. 

Every educator knows that the better 
acquainted he is with his pupils—their 
individual interests, traits, etc., the better 
job he can do as a teacher. Becoming 
friends and good pals often takes place 
more easily and naturally outside class 
session thanin. To this end we are asking 
each of our teachers this year to do the 
following: 

1. Home Calls.—Call in the home of each 
of your pupils at least once during the year. 
As mentioned in a previous paragraph, we 
are asking each teacher to make February 
the calling month. 

2. Efficient Follow-up.—If a pupil is 
absent one Sunday won’t you call him up 
during the week? If he can’t be reached 
by phone, send a personal note. Let the 
pupil and his family know that you have 
missed him and want him back. 

3. Class Get-togethers.—We hope it may 
be possible once or twice during the year 
for every teacher to entertain his class, 
preferably in his home. This means much 
more to your pupils than you can possibly 
realize. It helps build loyalty to class and 
school which is a great asset for good. 
Have a hike, a picnic, a party, anything 
you like, but let’s see more of our pupils 
“out of hours.’’ 

4. On their birthdays.—We all like to be 
remembered on our birthdays. A card 
from you will please pupil and parent. 
Make a list of their birthdays next Sunday 
and keep it in a handy place in your desk. 

* * 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


If you found a little forsaken baby, only 
a few days old and almost frozen, what 
would you do? 

In our well-organized communities, it 
would be entirely possible to find an insti- 
tution which would give the forlorn little 
one every needed care, but if you lived in 
China such a solution would not be pos- 
sible. 
Miss Alma Dodds did nine years ago, 
when she took such a baby home, making 
it the beginning of an orphanage which now 
cares for fifty-two neglected children. All 
the money which our Universalist church 
schools give this year will go to the support 
of this orphanage. We already have $65, 
which has been given without solicitation. 
That means two babies saved for a year 
and $5 toward a third one. When we all 
get to work on this matter after Easter, 
we shall be counting them up fast. 

The China Child Welfare Association, 
through which we pay our money, is an 


Very likely you would do just what” 


American organization formed to co-oper- 
ate with a similar organization in China, 
looking toward a time when Chinafwill 
have her own philanthropies so planned 
that neglected babies will be as well pro- 
vided for asin this country. Tostrengthen 
such organizations is an efficient way_of 
helping China to help herself. 


* * 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


The annual convention of the Religious 
Education Association is held this year at 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 23 to 25. The gen- 
eral topic is ““The Adaptation of Religion 
to a Changing World.’’ The discussions 
will take account of the swiftly changing 
mores of our day and their significance’to 
religion and to the building of character. 
Critical reports will be presented by speak- 
ers chosen longin advance. Special groups 
will discuss different phases of these¥re- 
ports, giving their findings, at last, to the 
whole group. 

It is hoped that many of our workers will 
avail themselves of this great opportunity. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Our church school at Medford, Mass., is 
the first one to contribute $30 to China 
Child Welfare, the full amount necessary 
to save.one child for a year. This school 
is always foremost in good works. 


Our church at Peoria, II]., has a Mothers’ 
Department. It meets for luncheon, fol- 
lowed by discussion of significant matters. 
Two meetings have been given to the 
theme, “‘The Problem Child in the Home.”’ 
This is adult education of a most valuable 
type. 

The church school at Palestine, Ohio, 
has recently been reorganized. Rev. Ros- 
coe Walters, of Eldorado, is acting as 
superintendent. 


Mrs. Gustav Ulrich is to serve our Asso- 
ciation as Field Worker in Kentucky for 
two or three weeks, beginning the last of 
May. Rev. George Boorn, State Superin- 
tendent, is planning the work. 

* * 


A LONG ENGAGEMENT 

Wife: ‘“‘Do you know what day this is? 
It’s twenty-five years ago to-day since we 
became engaged.”’ 

Absent-Minded Professor: ‘“T'wenty-five 
years! Why didn’t you remind me before? 
It’s high time we were getting married.” 

* * 


OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 
Have you placed the matter of publicity 
for the China Child Welfare Offering in 
good hands? To arouse sympathetic in- 
terest in the Tienghsien Orphanage is an 
important step in this project. 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


Girard.—Rev. Charles Easternhouse 
will complete three years of service with 
this church the first of July. His resigna- 
tion, which becomes effective at that time, 
was presented at the annual meeting last 
February. Mr. Easternhouse has been 
very faithful and successful in work with 
young people, and seven of this group 
united with the church at a recent service. 
Girard has an unusually complete equip- 
ment, with church, parsonage, and large 
hall for suppers, athletics, socials, and simi- 
lar activities. * * Hop Bottom and Nich- 
olson.—These churches had been without 
pastoral supervision for several months, 
but Mr. Evans Winner, of Philadelphia, is 
now acting as pastor, on trial. Reports of 
the beginning of the new arrangement are 
encouraging. Nicholson has an attractive 
stone church, while Hop Bottom is fortu- 
nate in possessing a church, a parsonage, 
and a new annex for all sorts of social 
activities. * * Brooklyn.—Rev. W. W. 
Wolfe reports a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing on a recent occasion when the young 
people had charge of the service of worship. 
The choir was composed of young people, 
and the sermon and other portions of the 
morning service were well handled by the 
participants. At night the group went to 
Kingsley and held a similar service there. 
* * Towanda, Sheshequin, Standing 
Stone, and Athens.—Rev. James D. 
Herrick has charge of these four churches, 
but devotes most of his time to the largest 
of the four at Towanda. A new annex 
which provides facilities for many activities 
is the outstanding improvement here. * * 
Philadelphia, Messiah.—A recent mis- 
sion conducted by the State Superintendent 
aroused wide-spread interest and attracted 
larger congregations than had been antici- 
pated. Dr. Benton is in constant demand 
as a speaker at many functions sponsored 
by the churches and peace associations. A 
series of interesting anniversary celebra- 
tions is planned for April. One hundred 
and sixty years ago John Murray preached 
his first sermon in America, eighty years 
ago the society now known as the Church 
of the Messiah was organized, and forty 
years ago the first service was held in the 
present edifice. * * Philadelphia, Res- 
toration.—Rey. Robert Tipton continues 
his effective ministry here, with a fine body 
of men backing him, and a hard-working 
group of women in the various auxiliaries. 
* * Linesville.—Congregations have been 
good and the interest has steadily increased 
since the reopening the first of January. A 
Sunday school has been organized and the 
children are very enthusiastic. A Junior 
Y. P. C. U. also enlists the young people in 
a variety of interests. A four-night meet- 
ing, recently closed, was well attended. 
The church suffered a serious loss when Mr. 
A. B. Griffing suddenly died Aprilil. Mr. 


Griffing had for many years been a faithful 
attendant and generous supporter of the 
church. He fell on the sidewalk and frac- 
tured his hip. Complications developed, 
and the end came very suddenly. A 
largely attended funeral was conducted 
from the home, relatives, business associ- 
ates, and friends coming from long dis- 
tances to show their respect for this man, 
one of the oldest residents of Linesville. 
* * Wellsburg.—This church was opened 
for regular services once a month on March 
23. The State Superintendent will take 
charge of the work for the _ present. 
Scranton.—The resignation of Rev. Geo. 
H. Welch was received with regret, and 
since his departure the pulpit has been sup- 
plied. Rev. Conard Rheiner, of Phila- 
delphia, occupied the pulpit for several 
Sundays, concluding his service at Easter. 
The State Superintendent recently spent a 
week visiting the members, and counseling 
with the trustees in an effort to solve a 
financial problem which has been accentu- 
ated by the death of several substantial 
contributors. It is hoped that the situa- 
tion will be sufficiently improved so that a 
pastor may be called in the early fall. The 
Scranton church is one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in our denomination. * * 
Reading.—The Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
has served this church for nearly twelve 
years. During that time he has become a 
prominent figure in the city’s intellectual 
and artistic circles as a result of his ability 
as a lecturer oa various phases of psychol- 
ogy, his interest in dramatics, and his un- 
compromising liberalism. * * Smithton. 
—Here is a church that never closes its 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., directed the educational part of the 
every member canvass which culminated 
in his parish on March 30, and the literature 
he created and sent out was most effective. 


Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Superintend- 
ent in Massachusetts, has the following as 
his field engagements in April: April 6, 
Everett; April 9, Medford; April 13, Or- 
leans; April 17, Lawrence; April 18, Rox- 
bury; April 20, Hardwick; April 23, Idle- 
wild Retreat; April 27, South Weymouth. 
All of these are speaking engagements. 


Rev. Charles E. Butterworth, who has 
supplied the church in East Boston upon 
two recent Sundays, is assisting Rev. C. A. 
Haney of North Attleboro in the Doolittle 
Home campaign. 


Rey. Hendrik Vossema, after a pastorate 
of nearly ten years in Medford, Mass., has 
resigned, to take effect on October first 
next. Mr. and Mrs. Vossema have pur- 


doors, and seldom has a pastor. Through 
its active Sunday school it ministers to the 
entire community. Recently the church 
has been completely remodeled at an ex- 
pense of nearly $2,000, and the entire 
amount has been raised. Separate rooms 
for the Sunday school classes have been 
constructed, a steel ceiling has been in- 
stalled, and a furnace has been purchased. 
Rev. George A. Gay conducted a four-day 
meeting March 27 to 30 with constantly 
increasing attendance, and a gain of two 
members. Mr. Gay will supply the pulpit 
once a month, thus insuring regular pas- 
toral supervision. * * Ministers’ Day of 
Fellowship.—All but one of the ministers 
in our Pennsylvania Convention met at the 
Church of the Messiah March 12, ‘or a day 
of conference. A plan for a state-wide ad- 
vance was considered, and addresses on 
various matters of interest to the churches 
were delivered by Rev. James D. Herrick, 
Rev. Robert Tipton, Rev. H. E. Benton, 
D. D., Rev. Roger F. Etz,D. D.,and Rev. 
George A. Gay. Rey. Charles Hastern- 
house reviewed the problems now confront- 
ing all the churches. Rev. L. ‘Griswold 
Williams delivered a long and interesting 
lecture on psycho-analysis as a tool to aid 
the minister as a pastor. Rev. F. W. Per- 
kins, D. D., of Washington, was a visitor, 
as was also Rey. D. Sumner Willson, of 
Philadelphia.” Rey. William E. Sullivan, 
minister of the Unitarian church at Ger- 
mantown, explained the Unitarian Missions 
in which he had participated. Rey. Con- 
ard Rheiner, Mr. Evans H. Winner, and 
Mr. Yeager were also visitors. At noona 
bountiful dinner was provided at the home 
of Rev. D. Sumner Willson. 
George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


chased a home on Vine Street in Medford, 
and will reside there after the close of their 
church work next fall. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., of Newark, 
N. J., Rev. Edwin O. Kennedy, Ridgeview 
Community Church, Rev. Wm. Hiram 
Foulkes, D. D., First Presbyterian Church 
of Newark, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, D. D., of 
the Unitarian Church in Montclair, and 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, are to be the 
preachers at the Universalist church in 
Newark during Holy Week. General sub- 
ject: “Coming to Terms with Life.’ 


Rev. John W. Day, D. D., of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), of 
Kennebunk, Maine, has so far recovered 
from his recent severe illness that he has 
begun preaching regularly on Sunday 
morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert E. Belden of 
Hartford, Conn., and their daughter, Miss 
Margaret Belden, will sail for Europe May 
9. Part of the summer they will spend in 
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England and will visit Bayldon in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, from which place Mr. 
Belden’s ancestors emigrated to Connecti- 
cut. 

Rey. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer, 
Mass., was unable to take his services on 
Sunday, April 13, owing to illness. His 
pulpit was supplied that day by Rev. 
Charles .H Emmons. 


Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
N. J., has just completed a series of ser- 
mons on ‘Rediscovering Religion.’’ The 
subjects dealt with were “God,”’ ‘“‘Prayer,’’ 
“The Bible,’”’ “The Soul,’’ and ‘What Re- 
ligion Can Do for a Man.”’ 


Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 
of the Theological School in St. Lawrence 
University, will speak at the eightieth 
anniversary of the Universalist Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, April 27. His 
father, Dr. Isaac M. Atwood, first General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church, 
was a speaker at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the church. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. Already we have 
twenty-two people to unite with the church 
at the Holy Thursday communion service, 
with some more possibilities. Eight are 
members of the Y. P.C.U. Atthe Union’s 
request, Dr. Perkins has been giving a 
series of talks on the meaning of the Church, 
its doctrines and ceremonies; at the Sunday 
evening devotional meetings, using them 
virtually as a confirmation class. 


Massachusetts 


Everett.—Rey. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor. The reports given at our recent 
annual meeting showed every department 
in splendid condition. Twenty-three new 
members have been received during the 
year, and 176 during the present pastorate. 
There were twenty-two children christened. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle reported $1,810 
receipts for the year. The Mission Circle 
reported all quotas paid. The report of 
the church school showed an enrollment of 
180 with an average attendance of 130. 
The Y. P. C. U. shows an increase from 
seven members to twenty-four. Their re- 
ceipts for the year have been $250, and 
they stand first in a national contest. 

Medford.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. On Sunday, April 6, Mr. Vossema 
tendered his resignation as pastor, to be 
effective Oct. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Vossema 
plan to take a much needed rest from their 
parish duties. They are to continue to 
reside in Medford, which will-be welcome 
news not only to the members of the church 
but to the many friends of all denomina- 
tions that they have made during their 
residence here. They have purchased a 
house at 18 Vine Street, where they will 
make their home. During the summer 
they plan to be at their summer home, 
Casa Loma, at Lempster, N. H. During 
his pastorate here Mr. Vossema has built 


up the church to its present flourishing 
state. The Men’s Club, which is one of 
the most active men’s organizations in 
Medford, was started during his pastorate. 
All of the societies of the church have in- 
creased in membership as well as in the 
scope of work which they are doing, and he 
will leave the pastorate with all bills paid 
of the church and societies, with no debt on 
the church property in spite of many im- 
provements which have been made, and 
with a liberal surplus in the church treas- 
ury. Mr. Vossema came to the Medford 
church from the Winter Hill Universalist 
church, Somerville, on Jan. 1, 1921. He 
at once set about improving the church 
property. A new roof and a new heating 
plant were early completed, electric lights 
were installed and much of the interior was 
renovated. In all, about $8,000 was raised 
and spent in making these improvements. 
Mr. Vossema was born in Nuis, near Gron- 
ingen Province of the Netherlands. He 
was graduated from the Normal School in 
Groningen and, after teaching for two years 
in that vicinity, came to the United States. 
He enrolled in the Meadville Theclogical 
School and received his diploma in 1895. 
He took post-graduate work in Tufts Di- 
vinity School. His first pastorate was at 
the Church of the Redeemer in Halifax, 
N.S., where he went in May of 1896. He 
was ordained in September of the same 
year. In 1900 he became pastor of the 
church at Logansport, Ind. On April 7, 
1902, he married Miss Ida Flynn, a teacher 
in the public schools of Logansport and a 
granddaughter. of Phineas Hathaway, a 
pioneer Universalist minister of the Middle 
West. He was pastor at Murray Univer- 
salist Church at Attleboro for five years, 
Church of Our Father at Reading, Pa., 
eight years, and at Winter Hill eight years. 

Attleboro.—Rey. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
Thirty-one of our church school members 
attended the Sunday. School Institute at 
North Attleboro on March 22. Seventeen 
members of our girls’ choir and the director 
of music, Mr. Lester Moore, were present 
in the evening, when they sang two an- 
thems as their contribution to the service 
of worship conducted by Carl A. Hempel. 
Our school had in March 127 with a perfect 
attendance. Five new pupils were enrolled 
in March. Rev. H. Elmer Peters of 
Brockton spoke to the officers and teachers 
on Monday evening, April14. Mr. Peters 
is president of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association. Weare having special 
week night services in Lent. Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D., of Lawrence was the 
speaker on Tuesday, April 15, and Rev. 
W. H. Wakefield of North Attleboro on 
Wednesday, April 16. Our Easter pro- 
gram begins with a Young People’s sun- 
rise service and breakfast at 6:15. At 
9:45 the school will witness an Easter 
dramatization entitled, ‘““The Magic Friend- 
ship Garden,’’ by the primary department. 
At 11 will come the regular morning wor- 
ship. At 12:15 we shall have a christening 


of children, and at 7:15 in the evening will 
be shown the pageant, ‘“The Dawning.”’ 
Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. Leigh- 
ton, D. D., pastor. In February the annual 
parish meeting was held preceded by a 
get-together supper, at which pledges for 
the year were made. Orville S. Waldron 
was elected chairman of the parish com- 
mittee and Mrs. Eden Hall, Alonzo M. 
Haines and Louis Smith new members. 
Layman’s Sunday was observed Jan. 26, 
and A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the 
General Convention, gave the address. 
R. Y. Gifford conducted the opening ser- 
vices, scripture was read by Walter ff. 
Farnham, and prayer was made by George 
O. Nelson. George O. Nelson, Jr., pro- 
nounced the benediction. The annual 
men’s supper was held in March, George 
F. Horton, chairman. Dr. and Mrs. Leigh- 
ton and Dr. and Mrs. Coons were special 
guests. Hon. John Murphy, mayor of 
Somerville, arrived late, and brought the 
greetings of the city. Over two hundred 
enjoyed the turkey supper and at the close 
adjourned to the parish hall, where a fine 
entertainment was given. Under the aus- 
pices of the men’s club, the ‘Follies en 
1930,”’ written and directed by Raymon \ 
Wiley, one of our own members, was given 
two nights in the parish hall to capacity 
audiences, and a goodly sum was turned 
over to the church treasurer. The mission 
meetings under the direction of Mrs. Walter 
E. Farnham have been of unusual interest. 


Among the speakers have been Mrs. 


George E. Huntley, Miss Alice Embom and 
Mrs. Jennie H. Robbins. Mite Box day 
was observed April 1 and over $90 was col- 
lected, with more boxes to be returned. 
During Lent a class has met each week for 
study and discussion of ‘‘Roads to the City 
of God.’ A fine series of Lenten sermons 
on “Our Faith—Its Battles and Its Vic- 
tory,’”’ have been given by Dr. Leighton on 
Sunday mornings. An unusual evening 
was given in March when Mrs. Isabelle 
Huff, chairman of the Social Service de- 
partment, held a “Race Relations Night.”’ 
Italian, German, Swede, Scotch, Welsh, 
Dane, Syrian and Chinese, each told a bit 
of his or her own country and sang in their 
native tongue. At the close coffee and 
fancy cookies were served and opportunity 
was given to meet these new citizens. The 
ladies have attended in large numbers the 
Public’ Meetings and the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance meetings. The Y. P. 
C. U. are busily rehearsing for a play to be 
produced in May, as well as a “Night in 
Italy’’ to be given at the April supper. 
All departments show increase in member- 
ship, and our new church school superin- 
tendent, Charles Robinson, is doing good 
work. 
* * 

THE GOOD FIGHT IN TENNESSEE 

The Unitarian church of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and the First Congregational 
Church, are holding a union Good Friday 
service including a celebration of commun- 
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ion, at which Rey. John Clarence Petrie, 
the Unitarian minister, will preach on the 
Crucifixion. Both Mr. Petrie and the 
Congregational pastor, Rev. R. A. George, 
are leading the fight against the plan of the 
Protestant Pastors’ Association of Memphis 
to have the Bible taught in the public 
schools by some person who will swear to 
accept it as the inspired Word of God, and 
who accepts Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. The board of trustees of the 
Memphis Unitarian church have also 
voted to take a definite stand to make their 
church not only a liberal church, but a 
specifically Christian church by having the 
following statement of belieS painted on its 
fifteen foot long bulletin board facing one 
of the busiest arteries of Memphis: ‘‘God 
to Worship: Jesus to Follow: Mankind to 


Serve.” 
* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Miss Florence Libby of Maine is now a 
most valuable helper to Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell. Miss Annie Maxwell of Outlaw’s 
Bridge will soon be doing. kindergarten 
work again at Friendly House. Miss Max- 
well recently attended a conference of 
Mountain workers at Knoxville, Tenn. 
She takes the work seriously. Twenty- 
four men, including a minister of the Holi- 
ness church, attended the Pioneer night 
school, which recently closed its session. 
The native workers are helping more and 
more at Friendly House. Misses Jessie and 
Hazel Warren and Pauline Frazer will 


teach in the summer school of 1930. Miss, 


Nita Williams, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Williams of Greensboro, will soon 
become a part of the life of Friendly House. 
Brought up in a Universalist home of high 
ideals, she is well fitted for the work. Miss 
Williams is a graduate of the State College 
for Women at Greensboro and has taught 
two years in the public schools of North 
Carolina. ’ 

Mrs. Jesse Outlaw, long a faithful worker 
in the Outlaw’s Bridge church, of which 
Rey. John T. Fitzgerald is pastor, united 
with the church on March 23. The Mis- 
sion Circle will have interdenominational 
meetings on May 31. Workers from the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and 
Episcopal churches, as well as from neigh- 
boring Universalist churches, will be in- 
vited. - 

Christian Hill will have pre-Haster ser- 
vices, Rev. W. O. Bodell assisting part of 
the time. The pastor is gratified that the 
people around, representing many denom- 
inations, attend the services here and seem 
to feel at home. 

After preaching at Kinston on March 23, 
Rev. H. L. Canfield of Greensboro, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Canfield, visited Unitarian 
friends at Swansboro, and went on to 
Wilmington, returning to Greensboro via 
Clinton. 

Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley and Mrs. E. F. 
Clark of Elgin, Illinois, both intensely in- 
terested in our work, visited us on their 


return from Florida. They went first to 
Inman’s Chapel, and persuaded the head 
of Friendly House to accompany them 
through the state. With Miss Powell they 
visited Greensboro, Clinton, Kinston, 
Goldsboro, and Rocky Mount. 

Two facts stand out prominently in the 
Clinton Circuit. 1. The neighborliness of 
the Universalists. The Goodwill Library 
is now helping the colored schools to get 
libraries. At a meeting of the Association 
of the Larger Hope on March 30, offerings 
were made for China Relief and the Wash- 
ington Church. 2. The growth of inter- 
denominational co-operation. Rev. W. G. 
Farrar, pastor of the Clinton Methodist 
church, and two young men representing 
the Church Army, who were conducting a 
mission at the local Episcopal church, 
spoke to the Universalists at their asso- 
ciational meeting on March 30. At this 
time Mrs. Bryant was attending a Town- 
ship Sunday school association at Oak 
Grove Universalist church. At a Sunday 
school conference, held at the Baptist 


_church on March 23, Rev. O. E. Bryant 


was the chief speaker, and Mrs. Bryant was 
credited with being the most earnest and 
enthusiastic officer present. 

Another all-day meeting is to be held at 
Clinton on Easter Sunday. 


= John T. Fitzgerald. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1936 
Previously reported: sa... aeetaenes ere 31 
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CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 2. Linesville, 
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DEATH OF JAMES B. MACNEAL 


Mr. James B. Macneal, long prominent | 


in the Universalist church of Baltimore, 
Md., and one of the pioneers at Good Luck, 
N. J., died on April 10. The funeral was 
held Saturday, April 12, at 3 p.m., and the 
services were conducted by Rev. H. T. 
Kearns, assisted by Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary. A sketch of 
Mr. Macneal will appear next week. 


Notices 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
aot ai 
PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a public meeting in Beacon 
Universalist Church, Harvard Street, Brookline, 
Thursday, April 24. 

Morning session—10:30. State President, Mrs. 
Huntley, presiding. Greetings from Brookline Mis- 


sion Circle, Miss Alice J. Farrar. Response, Mrs. 
Thomas Pollitt. ‘The Church Woman and Citizen- 
ship,’’ Mrs. Percy E. Thayer of the State Federation 
of Church Women’s Societies. ‘‘The Church and 
Interracial Unity,’’ Mrs. E. M. Powers of the Com- 
mittee on Interracial Relations of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. A Question and Answer 
Period on ‘‘Methods; Ways and Means.” . 

Recess for ‘‘Good Fellowship Luncheon.”? Lunch- 
eon at 12:30 o’clock will be served at the usual price 
of 50 cents each. Please make your reservations on 
or before Tuesday, April 22, to Miss Stella Adams, 
64 Naples Road, Brookline. * Telephone, Aspinwall 
1586. 

Afternoon session—1:30. Greetings and Prayer, 
Rev. Crawford O. Smith, pastor. Solo, Mrs. Hester 
Geyer. Roll Call. ‘Migrant Work,’’ Mrs. William 
B. Oliver of the Congregational Society. ‘‘Living 
Pictures in the Life of Clara Barton,’’ charge of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom. 

From Park Street, take a Beacon St. Reservoir car 
or Beacon Street Washington Street car. Get off at 
Coolidge Corner. Church is to the right on Harvard 
Street. 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. John A. Bennett of Macedon, 
N. Y., from Vermont and Quebee Convention ac- 
cepted March 11, 

George H, Bowers, Secretary 
kak 
CHURCH HYMNALS WANTED 


The Texas work is very much in need of some 
church hymnals. If any of our churches have some 
copies they no longer need, I shall be very grateful if 
they will give them to our Texas Universalist work. 
Write to 

‘ Leonard C. Prater, State Superintendent, 
1509 Ave. B., Brownwood, Texas. 
oe 
CANADIAN MISSIONARY WORK 


A special missionary campaign will be’carried on in 
Eastern Canada during the coming summer. Will 
any one having the names and addresses of Univer- 
salists or kindred .religious liberals in Canada please 
send them to the undersigned. 

Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
24 Clark Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
bor 

FERRY BEACH 


Once more we are making an appeal for Ferry 
Beach. 

Last year the Ladies’ Aid again gave $500 toward 
the debt on the new Rowland Hall, and we need your 
help to raise at least that amount this year. 

We also want to buy some much needed dishes for 
the dining room. Won’t you please help? 

A party, a tea, a supper, or solicitation among your 
church friends will bring the desired results. May 
we count upon you, also, for contributions as usual 
tor the fair? 

Please send articles for the fair to Miss Edith 
Pierce, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, during the week 
of July 5 and contributions of money to me, 40 Ocean 
Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

Grace King Hemonel, 
President of Ladies’ Aid. 
oie 
THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The third meeting of the Idlewild Fellowship will 
be held at the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass., April 
21-24, 1930. Application should be made to Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, Nashua, N. H., for rooms, $3.50 
per person. 

Program 

Monday, April 21. 8 p. m. “The Neighbor in 
Rumania and Our World-wide Missions,’’ Rey. Louis 
C. Cornish, D. D., president American Unitarian 
Association. 

Tuesday, April 22. 10.10 a. m. Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., presiding. ‘The Intellectual Side of 
Religion’—‘“The Confessions of a Would-Be In- 
tellectual,’? Rev. Max A. Kapp. ‘The Confessions 
of an Ex-Intellectual,’?’ Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. 
“The Intellectual Basis,’? Donald B. Hoyt. 8 p. m. 
Fireside Talk—‘‘My Discovery of Thomas Hardy,’’ 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 


Wednesday, April 23. 10.10 a. m. Rev. Leroy 
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W. Coons, D. D., presiding. ‘‘The Pastoral Side’’ 
—“‘Working with Young People,” Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining. ‘Working with Men,” Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. ‘Working with Families,’”” Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D. 8 p. m. Fireside Talk—‘‘Man 
and the Never Ending Struggle,” Rev. Dwight 
Bradley, First Church in Newton (Congregational). 
a Thursday, April 24. 10.10 a. m. Closing Ses- 
sion—“‘God and the Everlasting Strength,” Rev. 
Dwight Bradley. 
was 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 
to send a full delegation. 

“ee 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. John G. MacKinnon (now of 
. 448 Topeka St., Wichita) from the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention accepted March 29, 1930, by 
the Kansas Universalist Convention. 
H. C. Ledyard, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Actions taken on March 31, 1930, were as follows: 

Fellowship withdrawn from Rey. John Harner 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania. License of Douglas H. 
Robbins transferred to Connecticut. Renewed li- 
ecense of Donald B. F. Hoyt as of Jan. 30, 1930. 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The April meeting of the Sabbath School Union will 
be held at the First Universalist Church, Thompson 
Square, Charlestown, on the fourth Wednesday, the 
23d. Directors’ Meeting at 5:30 p.m. Supper at 
6:30. 

At 7:45 Miss Marie Vaughan of Everett will give 
an informal talk on “Following the Steps of the 
Master through the Holy Land.’”? Miss Vaughan is 
a graduate of Miss Wheelock’s School and teaches in 
Providence. She took a trip to the Holy Land with 
the Travel Institute of Bible Research Tours. 

To reach the church take the Elevated train to 
Thompson Square. Church on Church Court, directly 
back of the Bank Building. 


Obituary 
Miss Harriet Sturtevant 


Miss Harriet Sturtevant, a well-known resident of 
East Boston, died at her home, Tuesday, March 18. 
If she had lived until April 17, she would have been 
ninety-six years old. She had the Sturtevant char- 
acteristics—hearty hospitality, honest industry, re- 
gard for truth, belief in the ultimate triumph of right, 
and the tendeney to independent thinking—that 
were found in her sturdy ancestors, who settled in 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1640. 

She was born at Pine Hill, on a farm that borders 
Squam. lake, in Moultonboro, N. H., the tenth of a 
family of eleven children, and received her education 
in a country school house two miles from home. La- 
ter, she attended Mr. Beede’s school in Sandwich and 
graduated with honors in the class of 64 from Tilton 
Seminary, in Tilton, N. H. She started her teaching 
eareer at Center Harbor and neighboring towns when 
only seventeen years of age. Her first assignment in 
Boston was in the Samuel Adams School on Webster 
St., where for forty years she was an efficient and 
valued instructor, especially with foreign children, 
who entered her classes with no knowledge of English. 

Miss Sturtevant was an active member of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church and, until enfeebled by age, a 
faithful teacher in ite Sunday school. At her home 
in East Boston, as at her childhood home on Pine Hill 
farm, the minister was always a welcome guest. No 
minister ever preached Universalism in Center Harbor 
who did not pass at least one night at Pine Hill farm, 
where the Universalist religious paper delivered its 
message regularly before she was born and was found 
in her home as long as she lived. She was also one of 
the granddaughters of the Old Boston Chapter of the 
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D. A. R. and attended the meetings as long as her 
health permitted. 

Services were held at her home on Trenton St., 
Friday afternoon, March 21. As Miss Freeman’s 
illness made it impossible for her to be present, Rev. 
Arthur Greenleaf of Wallingford, Conn., officiated. 
The body was taken to Mount Auburn for cremation, 
and the ashes will rest in the family lot at Center 
Harbor, N. H. 


In all parts of New Eng- 
land many dull, drab and 
cold church interiors have 
been made beautiful, 
warm, restful and inspir- 
ing by the skill and ability 
of Harry Cochrane, an 
artist who has devoted his 
whole life and soul to dec- 
orating churches. 
Mr. Cochrane has been in 
Europe all winter studying mural decoration, and 
expects to return this month. Your church, no 
matter how small, can be redecorated and beautified 
by Mr. Cochrane at a moderate cost. Without any 
obligation to you, Mr. Cochrane will be glad to 
give you his advice and an estimate on redecorat- 
ing your church. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Animal 
Rescue 

last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mags. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell; Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore ‘Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


/THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


God and You 


by 


NEEL: E Ee 


Author 


SLH Ee Seer. oe 


FRIEND 


of 


CALL. OF YOUTH® 


and 


“oUCCESS SAND? YOUL 


“Tell us what religion is.” 


“Tell us what is the biggest thing in life and how you can get it.” 
Frank and friendly talks with young people by one who has had long 


and intimate contacts with them. 


Some of the questions answered: 


What Is Religion? 


What Does Religion Do for an Individual? 
How Can You Personally Know God? | 
What Is Life and What Is It Worth? 


What Is Man? 
What Is Spirit? 


How Does Spirit Manifest Itself? 
How Can We Reconcile the Physical and the Spiritual? 


A splendid gift for any thoughtful boy or girl. 


Price $1.25. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


SS = 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
_ 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

- John Arrives. 

. New Friends Appear. 

. The Parting of the Ways. 

Off the Trail. 

. Cupid Goes to Church. 

- John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
The Call of the Spirit. 
. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 

10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 

11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 

12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 

18. The Crest of the Hill. 

14. Acrossethe Border. 

175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 

Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G,. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
. Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Commencement Gowns 
Pulpit Gowns 
Choir Gowns 

Caps and IHo0ds 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


CERTIFICATES Universalist Publishing House 
No. 1 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best “ 


wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Order books of your own 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 


Publishing House 


ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 

Universalist Publishing House 


All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


e- 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect! v+ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sct ¢o:- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
186& E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett .College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 
- A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Feunded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A Sunday-school teacher, after conduct- 
ing a lesson on the story of ‘Jacob’s 
Ladder,” concluded by saying, ‘Now is 
there any little boy or girl who would like 
to ask a question about the lesson?” 

Little Susie looked puzzled for a moment, 
and then raised her hand. 

“A question, Susie?’’ asked the teacher. 

“T would like to know,”’ said Susie, ‘‘why 
did the angels climb the ladder when they 
had wings and could fly?” 

The teacher thought for some moments, 
and then, looking about the class, asked, 
“Ts there any little boy who would like to 
answer Susie’s question?’’—Argonaut. 

* * 

We blame those in charge of the Prince 
of Wales’s hunting party in South Africa 
for his recent misadventure. You will re- 
member he walked 100 miles to shoot an 
elephant, and just as he came upon an ele- 
gant tusker, it got wind of his colored 
porters and escaped. The obvious error 
was in not arming the porters with whisk- 
brooms. We do not believe that there is 
anything on two or four feet that could get 
away from a, colored porter armed with a 
whiskbroom.—Boston Herald. 

* on : 

He had risked his life to rescue the girl 
from a watery grave and, of course, her 
father was grateful. 

“Young man,’’ he said, “I can never 
thank you sufficiently for your heroic act. 
You incurred an awiul risk in saving my 
only daughter.”’ 

“None whatever, sir,’’ replied the ama- 
teur life-saver, ‘I am already married.’’— 
Chicago News. 

* * 

In a Boston restaurant, where the versa- 
tile orchestra will play anything a diner 
may request, a patron was asked what he 
would like the orchestra to play. “If it 
is agreeable to everybody else,’’ said the 
diner, ‘I wish they would please play 
checkers till I finish my dinner.’””—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

Top windshield is cracked on left side; 
windshield is scratched where wiper has 
been; right headlight glass broken; left 
fender is split; right front wheel is sprung 
and wobbles; stolen night of 12th of Febru- 
ary. Reward if returned in good condition. 
—Virginian-Pilot and Norfolk Landmark. 

* * 

The true value of horse sense is clearly 
shown by the fact that the horse was 
afraid of the automobile during the period 
in which the pedestrian laughed at it.— 
The Louisville Times. 

* * 

Wrecked Motorist’ (opening his eyes): 
“T had the right of way, didn’t I?” 

Bystander: “Yeh, but the other fellow 
had a truck.”—Life. 

eS 

A very unusual, yet remarkable, acci- 

dent occurred.—Regina Daily Post. 


Songs of Work and Worship 


For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s Se- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘“‘God’”’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a érial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS ‘ 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. - 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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